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N  O  T  E. 

The  Discourses  here  offered  call  for  a  word  of 
preface.  The  first  century  of  the  existence  of  this 
church  expired  in  1828.  Circumstances  prevented 
then  the  usual  notice  of  the  fact.  The  church  being- 
unwillino;"  to  let  the  occasion  pass  entirely,  requested 
me  to  notice  it.  The  present  has  been  thought  an 
appropriate  time,  as  the  first  day  when  we  again  as- 
semble in  the  house  of  our  solemnities,  after  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  for  repairs  and  alterations,  and  as  the 
year,  and  nearly  the  month,  which  mark  the  close 
of  two  centuries  from  the  settlement  of  this  town 
and  state. 

I  have  only  to  ask,  that  the  errors  of  statement  or 
inference  into  which  I  may  have  fallen,  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  circumstance  of  my  yet  new  connexion 
with  this  Society,  and  my  very  recent  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  which  1  am  called  to  present.  These 
facts  have  been  drawn  from  imperfect  records,  and 
different,  perhaps  not  always  accurate,  sources.  But 
it  is  my  happiness,  and  chief  ground  of  confidence,  that 
they  have  been  submitted,  in  substance,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  one  still  among  us,  whose  knowledge  and 
accuracy  are  known  to  all. 


DISCOURSE  I. 


JOB  VIII.  8. 

Inquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  former  age,  and  prepare  thyself  to  the  search 
of  their  fathers. 

To  say  that  we  feel  an  interest  in  the  history  of  our  church- 
es, is  but  saying  that  we  are  interested  in  the  history  of  New 
England.  To  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  our  churches,  or 
indifferent  to  it,  is  to  be  indifferent  and  ignorant  of  the  men 
from  w4iom  we  descended,  and  of  the  institutions  by  which 
they  secured  and  transmitted  our  highest  privileges  and 
choicest  blessings.  There  are  none  of  us  who  are  indifferent. 
Ignorant  we  may  be,  unconcerned  we  are  not  and  cannot  be. 
It  is  unmeaning,  it  does  but  betray  ignorance,  for  any  to  say 
that  they  care  only  for  our  civil  polity  and  progress,  and  not 
for  our  religious.  Our  civil  has  been  our  religious  polity.  Or 
rather,  the  religious  preceeded  and  controlled  the  civil.  Re- 
ligion led  the  way.  It  laid  the  foundation.  It  reared  the  su- 
perstructure. It  built  not  the  church  onl}^  but  the  school,  it 
founded  the  college,  it  guarded  the  laws,  it  wielded  the  power, 
it  threw  its  strong  voice  and  stronger  energy  into  all  the  forms 
and  fashions,  the  institutions  and  interests,  of  the  new  State, 
and  the  new  world. 

We  are  made  to  smile,  as  well  as  to  mourn,  when  we  hear 
the  modern  aspirant  for  fame  and  professor  of  all  wisdom. 
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sneering  at  the  boasted  power  and  blessings  of  religion,  in  any 
period  of  the  world,  in  any  portion  of  rude  or  advanced  society. 
And  the  smile  becomes  amazement  and  pity,  when  the  sneer 
is  pointed  at  New  England.  New  England,  the  child  of  re- 
hgion  !  wafted  in  the  Pilgrims'  barque,  planted  on  the  Pil- 
grims' rock,  baptized  in  the  Pilgrim  s'  tears,  tears  both  of  suf- 
fering and  of  gratitude.  And  what  but  religion,  has  crowned 
w^th  such  unexampled  success  and  undying  glory,  the  strong- 
est wishes  of  the  Pilgrims'  heart — nerving  the  arm,  sustaining 
the  courage,  guiding  the  counsels,  inspiring  the  generous  sac- 
rifices and  vigorous  perseverance,  which  have  made  the  wil- 
derness and  the  sohtary  place  glad  for  them,  and  caused  that 
that  which  was  to  them  indeed  a  desert,  should  to  us  blossom 
as  the  rose. 

With  what  kind  of  religion,  as  regards  at  least  its  external 
form,  with  what  order  of  church  polity  and  discipline,  are  we 
to  connect  the  influence  of  which  we  speak,  in  the  settlement 
of  New  England  ]  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  boasting  or  exclusion, 
that  we  reply,  the  Congregational  order.  Not  that  we  sup- 
pose this  alone  did  the  work,  or  that  the  power  of  religion  re- 
sides in  its  mode  of  government,  or  that  any  order  is  the  only 
■  rue  and  acceptable.  On  the  contrary,  we  regard  it  as  the 
chief  glory  of  the  Congregational  churches,  that  while  they 
reserve  to  themselves,  they  extend  freely  to  all,  the  liberty  of 
deciding  the  question  of  order,  believing  that  the  Head  of  the 
church  gave  to  all  this  liberty,  and  that  the  purposes  of  relig- 
ion are  best  answered  by  guarding  it  sacredly,  and  exercising  it 
independently^  with  no  fear  but  of  God,  and  no  appeal  except 
to  Christ.  It  is  therefore  chiefly,  though  we  acknowledge  it 
is  not  only,  as  historical  fact,  that  we  trace  to  Congregational 
churches  the  influence  which  gave  to  New  England  its  first 
and  best  impulse.  In  the  history  of  Congregational  churches, 
we  read  a  large  and  most  important  portion  of  the  history  of 
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religious  liberty.  It  was  about  twenty  years  before  the  land- 
ing of  our  fathers  at  Plymouth,  tliat  a  Society  of  Christians  in 
the  North  of  England  separated  from  the  established  church, 
"  and  as  the  Lord's  Free  People,  joined  themselves  by  cove- 
nant into  a  church-state,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  made  known, 
or  to  be  made  known  to  them,  according  to  their  best  endeavors, 
whatever  it  might  cost  them."*  Here  is  the  true  spirit  of 
Protestant  and  independent  Congregationalism.  It  was  in 
this  spirit  that  these  dissenters  left  their  homes  and  crossed  the 
wide  waters,  believing,  as  they  said,  that  "  the  sun  shines  as 
pleasantly  on  America,  as  on  England,  and  the  sun  of  right- 
eousness much  more  clearly,"  though  they  themselves  were  to 
open  the  forest  and  the  soil,  which  would  permit  either  sun  to 
act  in  its  power.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Plymouth  colo- 
ny, in  1641,  passed  an  ordinance  in  these  words :  "That  no 
injunction  shall  be  put  on  any  church  or  church  member,  as 
to  doctrine,  worship  or  discipline,  whether  for  substance  or  cir- 
cumstance, beside  the  command  of  the  Bible."  It  was  in  this 
spirit,  that  all  the  early  churches  in  this  country  were  found- 
ed, each  distinct  and  independent,  in  the  making  of  its  laws, 
in  the  choice  of  its  pastor  and  officers,  and  in  all  its  regulations ; 
guarding  their  independence  most  suspiciously,  carrying  it 
out  more  consistently  and  fearlessly,  than  even  their  own 
churches  in  later  times.  Few  churches  except  Congregation- 
al were  founded  in  New  England  during  its  early  periods. — 
As  late  as  1700,  there  were,  as  I  find  it  stated  on  authority 
believed  to  be  accurate,  few  Episcopalians,  no  Methodists,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  very  few  Baptists ;  not  a 
church  of  Baptists  in  Connecticut,  and  but  two  or  three  in 

*  Prince's  New  England  Chronology.  Prince  and  Norton  give  to  this 
movement  the  early  date  of  1602.  Neal  dates  the  regular  formation  of  the 
First  Independent  Congregational  church  at  1616,  under  Mr.  Henry  Ja^- 
cobj  a  friend  and  convert  of  Robinson. 
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Massachusetts,  while  the  Congregational  churches  in  New 
England  then  were  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty.* 

Here  we  find  Rhode-Island  made  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral prevalence  of  Congregationalism.  The  statement  is  a 
common  one,  and  is  founded  in  truth,  as  a  comparative  view. 
But  when  given  as  a  positive  assertion,  and  applied  to  the  first 
settlement  of  Rhode  Island,  it  needs  qualification.  It  is  well 
known  that  Roger  Williams  and  his  associates  came  here  as 
Congregationalists.f  The  first  church  which  they  formed  in 
Providence,  is  stated  by  several  writers  to  have  been  Congre- 
gational, and  this  it  must  have  been,  so  far  as  it  was  of  any 
order,  or  had  any  regular  organization.  But  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  this  little  company  formed  no  separate  church  at  first, 
but  worshipped,  as  they  were  able,  after  the  manner  of  the 
church  they  had  left  in  Salem,  which  we  know  was  Poedo- 
baptist  and  rigidly  Congregational.  The  first  church  in  New- 
port also,  gathered  in  1640,  under  the  Rev.  John  Clarke,  we 
are  told,  "was  Congregational  and Poedobaptist,  and  continued 
so  about  four  years,  when  it  became  Baptist. "|  It  is  also  to 
be  observed,  that  these  and  other  churches,  which  afterward 
became  Baptist,  remained,  and  do  still  remain,  Congregation- 
rJ  in  their  general  form  and  government.  The  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Providence,  formed  in  1639,  the  first  in  America, 
has  never  bound  itself  by  a  creed,  or  used  any  articles  of  faith.  || 
This  is  true  also  of  most  of  the  old  Baptist  churches  in  this 
Colony.  They  are  supposed,  besides,  by  many  of  their  own 
order,  to  have  had  at  first  open  communion.    Nor  have  any  of 

*  History  of  Dissenters.  t  Appendix,  Note  A. 

t  Dumont's  Brief  Notice,  &c.— on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Styles'  Mss. — 
Is  it  not  probable,  however,  that,  both  in  Newport  and  Providence,  the 
first  settlers,  though  Congregationalists  for  the  most  part,  did  not  at  once 
organize  a  church,  and  that  the  first  church  regularly  formed  was  Bap- 
tist ? 

II Appendix,  Note  B. 
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these  churches  ever  relinquished  their  separate  independencej 
but  continue,  though  associated  for  pastoral  purposes,  distinct 
and  uncontrolled  societies;  adhering  thus  to  the  first  principle 
of  Congregationalism. 

It  is  difficult  to  learn  precisely  w'hat  Were  the  religious  opin- 
ions and  order  of  the  first  settlers  of  Rhode-Island.  They 
seem  to  have  been  dissenters  from  all  orders,  and  most  of  them 
were  in  character,  if  not  in  name,  Independents  and  Seekers 
truly.*  The  most  that  can  be  confidently  affirmed,  is  that 
they  held  various  opinions,  and  that  they  changed  their  opin- 
ions when  they  saw  fit,  without  admitting  the  right  of  any 
one  to  call  them  to  an  account  for  the  change.  They  would 
therefore  probably  have  been  compelled,  had  they  not  been 
inclined,  to  allow  to  each  other  and  to  all,  perfect  freedom  of 
opinion,  where  there  were  so  many  divisions  and  each  a  mi- 
nority. Without  meaning  to  detract  in  the  least  from  the 
glory  that  belongs  to  them,  as  being  the  first  community  in 
the  new  or  old  world,  who  incorporated  with  their  principles 
of  government  the  fundamental  article  of  Liberty  of  Con- 
science,! we  cannot  overlook  the  fact,  that  this  measure, 
honorable  and  noble  as  it  was,  did  not  abate  prejudice,  nor 
prevent  the  more  private,  but  not  least  baneful  or  least  crimi- 
nal kinds  of  persecution.  We  find  it  recorded,  that  "our  fath- 
ers of  this  church  and  society  had  to  plead  the  right  of  con- 
science, as  contained  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Colony, 
against  reproach  and  insult."  We  have  no  wish  to  dwell  up- 
on the  fact ;  we  advert  to  it  only,  as  we  have  made  all  these 
prefatory  remarks,  in  explanation  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  our  own  history  begins. 

That  history  finds  its  first  date  in  1720,  the  same  year  that 
the  Congregational  church  in  Newport,  the  first  in  the  colony, 

*  Appendix,  Note  C.  \  Appendix,  Note  D. 
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was  organized.  The  church  here  was  not  organized  for  some 
years  after.  But  the  first  movement  towards  it  was  made  in 
the  year  just  named,  1720  ;  and  the  individuals  who  made  it, 
not  having  the  abihty  to  accomplish  their  object  unassisted, 
sent  out  one  Dr.  Hoyle  to  get  aid  from  the  neighboring  prov- 
inces. This  aid  was  obtained,  chiefly  from  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  and  the  first  house  of  worship  was  erected 
*'on  or  near  the  ground,"  says  the  record,  "  now  improved  as 
a  burying  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  great  bridge."*  We 
are  told  that  the  "  disposition  of  the  monies  in  the  purchase  of 
the  land  and  locating  the  house,  was  very  much  if  not  wholly, 
according  to  the  notion  and  humor  of  the  said  Hoyle ;  for 
though  he  had  set  up  the  house  and  partly  covered  it,  the  sit- 
uation of  it  was  so  disagreeable  to  those  that  were  in  town, 
and  their  patrons  and  friends  abroad,  that  it  was  taken  down 
(some  have  said  pulled  down  under  the  covert  of  the  night.)" 
The  objection  to  the  location  of  the  house  seems  to  have  been, 
that  it  was  so  far  out  of  town,  though  not  far  west  of  Mr.  Wil  - 
«on's  present  church.  A  compromise  was  at  last  made  with 
Dr.  Hoyle,  who  seems  to  have  taken  good  care  of  himself,  if 
not  of  the  Society,  by  which  he  gave  them  for  all  the  money 
he  had  collected,  one  acre  of  land,  in  the  same  place  where 
the  house  had  been  erected  by  him.  This  lot  was  used  as  the 
first  burying-ground  of  this  Society,  and  so  continued  until  the 
purchase  of  the  present  burying-ground  in  1785. 

In  1723,  a  favorable  lot  was  obtained  of  Daniel  Abbot,  sup- 
posed by  many  to  have  been  given  by  him ;  and  his  general 
character  would  authorize  the  belief.  On  that  lot  a  house  was 
«oon  after  erected,  in  which  the  society  worshipped  seventy- 
two  years,  and  which  still  stands  as  the  Town  House,  hav- 

*  Meaning  the  old  bunying-ground  near  the  present  junction  of  Pawtux* 
■^t  and  High  streets. 
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ing  now  been  built  113  years.*  We  should  expect  at  the 
present  day,  to  hear  the  cry  of  interference,  if  not  of  foreign 
speculation,  should  the  land  for  the  erection  of  a  church,  be 
conveyed,  as  that  was,  to  three  clergymen,  one  in  Bristol  and 
two  in  Massachusetts,  "with  their  oldest  deacon  and  their  suc- 
cessors, as  Feofees  in  trust  for  the  Presbyterian  or  Congrega- 
tional Society  in  Providence." 

The  first  name  here  given  to  this  Society,  Presbyterian,  I 
know  not  how  to  explain.  It  is  found  in  the  earliest  records 
and  deeds,  and  was  long  the  popular  if  not  only  name.  It  was 
the  first  name  that  met  my  own  perplexed  ear  when  I  first  in- 
quired what  church  this  was,  and  it  is  still  better  known  prob- 
ably, at  least  by  those  in  the  vicinity,  than  any  other  name. — 
And  yet  no  reason  is  given  for  it.  There  is  no  intimation,  that 
I  can  find,  of  a  Presbyterian  order  existing  here  at  any  period. 
There  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  that  I  can  learn,  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  Rhode-Island,  and  but  two  or  three,  in 
all  New  England.  It  is  therefore  very  singular,  that  any 
churches  should  have  taken  and  retained  the  name,  and  es- 
pecially that  they  should  call  themselves  Presbyterian  or 
Congregational,  as  if  these  were  synonymous  terms.f 

For  some  time  after  its  formation,  this  Society  depended  upon 
neighboring  ministers  for  the  supply  of  the  pulpit.  The  first 
minister  who  was  in  any  way  connected  with  it  was  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Moody,  of  York,  Maine;  whose  services  were  so  ac- 

*This  is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  first  Congregational  Meet- 
ing-House  erected  in  Rhode-Island.  The  church  in  Newport,  though 
formed  earlier,  is  supposed  not  to  have  had  a  house  so  early.  This  how- 
ever may  be  doubted.  There  is  reason  to  think  there  was  a  house  in  New- 
port earlier,  as  they  built  a  second  in  1729,  which  is  still  standing;  and  is 
this  very  month,  having  been  purchased  and  almost  rebuilt  by  the  Unita- 
rian Society,  dedicated  anew  to  the  worship  of  God. 

tThe  orthodox  churches  in  Providence  are  commonly  called  P-esbyte- 
rian  now,  though  in  their  formal  title  and  government  they  are  wholly 
Congregational.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  name  originated  in  the 
old  and  obstinate  defence  of  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  ordination,  as 
opposed  to  the  claims  of  Episcopacy. . 
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ceptable,  that  messengers  were  sent  to  liis  people,  and  great 
exertions  made,  to  obtain  him  as  a  permanent  pastor.  But 
all  that  his  society  were  willing  to  grant, — and  this  is  more 
than  every  society  is  willing  to  grant  to  others,  however  desti- 
tute— was  that  he  might  remain  in  Providence  and  preach 
three  months.  This  he  did,  to  the  great  satisfaction  and  ap- 
parent edification  of  the  people.  He  came  in  1724,  when  six- 
teen persons  were  baptised  by  him,  whose  names  are  given  in 
the  record,  and  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  in  some 
sense  the  first  church.  Mr.  Moody  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1697,  and  died  in  York  at  an  advanced  age.  He 
continued  to  correspond  with  this  Society,  and  to  aid  them  by 
occasional  visits,  and  must  be  considered  as  one  of  their  best 
friends  in  their  greatest  need.* 

In  1726,  the  first  Bell  was  procured,  with  much  difficulty 
and  not  without  foreign  aid.  But  being  soon  broken  "  by 
some  unlucky  stroke,"  as  we  are  told,  "it  was  sent  back  to 
London  to  be  run  anew."  It  was  not  replaced  till  near  the 
time  of  the  first  ordination. 

The  first  stated  minister  of  this  Church  and  Society,  was 
JosiAH  Cotton,  one  of  ihat  family  whose  names  are  so  promi- 
nent in  our  early  history.  He  had  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1 722.  He  was  ordained  here  the  23d  of  October,  1 728  ; 
and  the  event,  though  the  church  was  very  small,  and  the 
society  still  feeble,  attracted  no  little  attention,  as  we  gather 
from  the  minute  and  original  account  of  it  which  we  have 
found  on  a  loose  memorandun),  written  by  Mr.  Cotton  himself.f 

At  this  ordination,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Providence,  and 
the  third  in  Rhode-Island,  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr. 

*  Allen's^ Biog.  Die.  contains  a  brief  notiee  of  Mr.  Moody's  eharacter, 
trom  which  we  give  an  extract  in  the  Appendix,  Note  E. 

t  This  account  is  so  peculiar,  and  says  so  much  for  the  simphcity  and 
Note  F  Cotton,  that  we  give  it  entire  in  the  Appendix, 
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Nath.  Appleton  of  Cambridge,  and  a  church  was  embodied, 
consisting  of  nine  male  men)bers,  beside  the  Pastor,  whose 
names  he  has  given  in  the  note  to  which  we  have  just  refer- 
red. The  Confession  of  Faith  and  Covenant,  which  these  in- 
dividuals subscribed,  is  too  long  to  be  here  inserted.  It  is  de- 
cidedly Trinitarian  and  moderately  Calvinistic,  but  not  harsh 
or  at  all  exclusive.  It  is  in  the  common  language  of  that  day, 
and  its  temper  is  more  than  commonly  humble  and  charitable. 
Before  the  first  communion,  the  Church  received  from  a  few 
friends  in  Boston,  complete  furniture  for  the  pulpit  and  both 
ordinances.  Joseph  Bagley  and  Timothy  Carpenter  were  the 
first  Deacons. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Cotton  continued  for  a  term  of  nine- 
teen years.  Of  these  the  first  fifteen  were  undisturbed  and 
happy.  It  was  a  period  of  extreme  feebleness  with  the  church 
as  to  their  pecuniary  ability,  and  they  were  then,  as  for  many 
years  afterward,  obliged  to  seek  aid  from  abroad.  But  they 
were  at  peace  among  themselves  and  with  those  around  them, 
and  additions  were  made  to  their  numbers.  I  find  no  record 
of  important  changes  or  material  facts,  until  the  year  1742, 
when  this  Church  began  to  feel,  what  few  churches  in  New 
England  wholly  escaped — the  pernicious  effects  of  the  great 
Whitefield  revival.  We  are  not  in  the  habit,  and  I  desire  we 
may  never  be,  of  speaking  contemptuously  of  any  of  the  ac- 
tual or  supposed  operations  of  God's  spirit.  But  it  is  a  duty 
to  speak  decidedly  of  that,  whose  end  as  well  as  beginning 
we  can  see,  that  which  is  no  longer  matter  of  conjecture,  but 
of  history,  and  whose  results  are  too  strongly  marked  to  be 
unnoticed  or  mistaken  by  any.  Of  the  excitement  that  prevail- 
ed about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  period  now  under 
review,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  And  if  the  impartiali- 
ty of  our  opinion  is  doubted,  there  are  witnesses  whom  none 
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will  question.  I  have  one  before  me  of  the  highest  authority, 
who  was  closely  connected  with  the  scenes  of  which  we  speak. 
I  refer  to  Dr.  Stiles,  then  Pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  in  Newport,  In  his  full,  valuable,  and  truly  catholic 
discourse  on  Christian  Union,  delivered  in  1760,  before  the 
Congregational  Convention  assembled  at  Bristol,  he  makes 
these  general  remarks,  which  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
causes  of  the  only  schism,  that  this  church  has  ever  expe- 
rienced. 

"  One  source  of  different  sentiment,  were  the  unhappy  ex- 
cesses into  which  our  churches  have  been  transported  in  the 
late  enthusiasm  that  has  prevailed  since  the  year  1740.  In 
the  public  mistaken  zeal,  religion  was  made  to  consist  in  ex- 
travagancies and  indecencies,  which  were  not  according  to 
the  faith  once  delivered.  Multitudes  were  seriously,  soberly, 
and  solemnly  out  of  their  wits.  The  scriptures  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  neglected  for  the  indistinguishable  impulses  of 
the  spirit  of  God ;  sober  reason  gave  way  to  enthusiasm  ;  the 
terrors  of  eternal  damnation,  instead  of  subserving  rational  and 
sober  convictions,  were  improved  to  throw  people  into  that  con- 
fusion, frenzy  and  distraction,  which  unfitted  them  for  the 
genial  illuminations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Besides  this,  the 
standing  ministry  were  aspersed,  and  represented  under  abu- 
sive suspicions  of  being  unconverted,  legalists,  arminians.  And 
as  they  were  thus  publicly  and  indecently  vilified,  so  it  was 
taught  as  a  duty  to  forsake  their  ministrations,  and  form  into 
separate  assemblies.  And  as  was  natural  to  expect,  our 
churches  were  hereby  rent  and  torn  and  thrown  into  convul- 
sions and  confusions,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  the  general 
cause."* 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  these  remarks  were  in- 


*  Discourse  on  the  Christian  Union,  page  50. 
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tended  for  any  particular  place,  for  unhappily  there  were  too 
many  places  to  which  they  would  apply.  But  had  this  church 
been  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  he  could  hardly  have  described 
more  exactly  the  scenes  it  had  witnessed,  and  from  the  effects 
of  which  it  had  not  then  recovered,  though  nearly  twenty 
years  had  passed.  We  have  seen  that  the  Covenant  of  the 
church  was  open  to  no  suspicion  of  heresy,  unless  the  not 
being  infallible  and  exclusive  was  heretical.  Nor  is  there  any 
evidence  that  this  Covenant  had  been  departed  from,  or  that 
Mr.  Cotton's  mode  of  preaching  had  changed,  or  that  his 
character  was  not  highly  exemplary  and  irreproachable.  But 
he  did  not  escape  reproach.  Some  of  his  own  church  brought 
against  him  the  charge  of  "  not  being  evangelical  enough." — 
This  charge  was  clothed  in  the  most  offensive  language,  and 
accompanied  with  violent  and  indecent  epithets.  He  was 
called  "  an  opposer  of  the  work  of  God's  spirit,  a  preacher  of 
damnable  good  works  or  doctrines,  a  hypocrite,  &c."  His 
church  was  honored  with  equally  beautiful  and  consistent  epi- 
thets. It  was  called  "Babylon,  Egypt  and  Anti-Christ, 
whom  God  would  destroy  ;  their  priests  were  hirelings  and 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  ;  therefore,  they  said,  it  was  their 
duty  to  come  out  from  among  them  and  be  separate."  They 
did  come  out.  They  took  the  name  of  separates,  and  a 
very  appropriate  name  it  was.*  On  the  7th  of  March,  1743, 
about  half  the  church,  with  many  of  the  congregation,  formal- 
ly withdrew,  and  "set  up  a  separate  meeting,  where  they  at- 
tended the  exhortation  of  a  lay  brother,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  business  of  house  carpentry."  The  record  goes  on  to 
say  of  them — "  they  were  entertained  on  the  Lord's  day  with 
loud  vociferous  declarations  of  the  downfall  of  Babylon,  and 

*  They  passed  also  by  the  name  of  New  Lights,  the  more  general  name 
given  to  the  zealots  of  that  day.  This  name  has  until  recently  been  com- 
mon  in  this  connexion. 
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the  necessity  of  coming  out  and  being  separate,  and  not  touch- 
ing the  unclean.  Sucli  like  exhortations  were  Hberally  held 
out,  and  freely,  for  hireUngs  in  their  esteem  were  the  bane 
of  the  church."* 

They  however  did  not  witness  the  downfall  of  Babylon.— 
The  church  remained  firm.  They  upheld  their  Pastor.  They 
patiently  examined  thirteen  "  articles  of  grievance,"  brought 
against  him,  and  found  them  to  be  wholly  without  reason. 
They  returned  not  raihng  for  railing,  but  reasoned  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly  with  their  unreasonable  brethren,f  expos- 
tulated,  warned,  entreated,  all  in  vain.  They  sent  commit- 
tee after  committee  for  conference  and  conciliation.  They 
could  get  not  even  argument  in  return,  but  usually  encoun- 
tered the  bald  allegation,  that  "  Mr.  Cotton  had  come,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  God,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  devil,"  as  one  of  the 
leaders  said  to  his  face.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  seceders  were  pubhcly  admonished 
by  the  church,  censured,  and  suspended  from  the  privilege  of 
the  ordinances.  The  committee  who  were  sent  to  read  this 
admonition  and  suspension  to  the  "  backsHding  brethren,"  re- 
ported that  they  met  with  very  unchristian  usage.  They 
had  been  vehemently  told,  that  "  their  Pastor  was  leading 
them,  and  his  hearers,  right  down  to  hell,  &c."  The  only 
excuse  that  the  Separates  appear  to  have  offered,  at  any 
time,  for  this  violation  of  Christian  and  common  decency,  was 
that  they  believed  themselves  to  be  the  major  part  of  the 
church,"  and  had  thus  a  right  to  exercise  authority.  And 
they  engaged,  if  it  could  be  made  to  appear  that  they  were 

*  That  ministers  should  be  "hirelings"  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
stumbling-block  to  these  seceders,  and  an  unnardonable  sin.  We  are  in- 
formed, however,  that  their  own  minister,  before  his  death,  found  both 
truth  and  comfort  in  the  text — "  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

t  The  record  says,  "  They  were  beyond  measure  obstinate  and  implaca- 
ble in  their  temper." 
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not  the  majority,  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  done  wrong, 
and  to  return.  This  is  the  only  circumstance  in  the  whole 
transaction,  which  indicates,  on  the  part  of  the  seceders,  any 
sense  of  their  possible  infatuation  or  error.  But  this  is  at 
once  destroyed  by  the  fact,  that  when  they  found  they  were 
really  a  minority,  they  forgot  or  disregarded  their  promise  and 
refused  to  return.*  A  mutual  council  w^as  afterward  agreed 
upon,  and  other  attempts  made  at  reconciliation,  but  nothing 
was  effected.  The  Seceders  formed  a  new  church,  or  perhaps 
considered  themselves  already  a  church,  and  in  1747,  one  of 
their  number,  Joseph  Snow,  Jr.,  was  constituted  minister  of 
the  gospel  and  Pastor  of  the  new  church. 

Mr.  Snow  is  believed  to  have  been  a  perfectly  upright  and 
pious  man,  of  a  benevolent  disposition  and  some  strong  traits 
of  character.  His  ardent  temperament,  and  the  excitements 
of  the  day,  operating  upon  an  uneducated  and  undisciplined 
mind,  produced  in  him  a  zeal,  which  w^as  "not  according  to 
knowledge."  He  continued  to  labor  assiduously,  and  we 
trust  successfully,  in  the  cause  he  had  so  vehemently  espoused, 
for  nearly  fifty  years.f  But  the  close  of  his  ministry,  like  the 
beginning,  was  troubled.  His  infirmities  requiring  an  assist- 
ant, and  one  having  been  obtained,  difficuUies  arose,  with 
which  we  have  no  concern,  except  to  say  that  they  led,  in 
1793,  to  another  separation,  when  Mr.  Snow  again  seceded 
with  a  minority  of  his  church,  and  formed  what  is  now  the 
Richmond-street  Congregational  Church.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had 
been  engaged  first  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Snow,  and  continued  in 
that  relation  two  years,  received,  at  the  time  of  the  separation, 
a  call  to  settle  over  those  of  the  church  and  society  who  re- 
mained, and  was  ordained  in  October,  1793,  as  Pastor  of  the 

*  The  division  was  nearly  equal,  but  clearly  in  favor  of  those  who  re- 
mained.   Appendix,  Note  G. 
t  Appendix,  Note  H. 
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Beneficent  Congregational  Church.  He  lias  filled  the  office 
faithfully  from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  still  lives  in  a 
good  old  age,  the  second  minister  of  a  church  that  separated 
from  this  more  than  ninety  years  ago  !  Thus  have  both  the 
Congregational  churches  on  the  west  side,  or  "Presbyterian 
churches,"  as  they  also  are  commonly  but  wrongly  called, 
sprung  from  this  church  ;  and  from  them  a  third  has  been  re- 
cently and  amicably  formed. 

I  have  dwelt  perhaps  too  long  on  these  first  features  and 
early  struggles  of  yom*  church,  my  friends.  But  they  seem  to 
me  more  important  both  in  their  character  and  their  conse- 
quences, than  almost  any  that  followed  them.  They  un- 
doubtedly did  much  to  determine  the  present  complexion  of 
this  church,  as  a  wholly  independent  and  liberal  church. — 
And  in  that  view,  we  can  see,  that  good  has  been  brought 
Out  of  seeming  evil.  We  do  not  pretend,  no  one  can  suppose, 
that  all  the  ol-\me  belonged  to  one  party  in  these  conflicts  and 
changes.  There  may  have  been  much  fault,  it  would  be 
marvellous  if  there  were  not  some  fault,  on  both  sid^s.  But  I 
xan  find  no  manner  of  justification  for  the  conduct  of  those 
Tvho  first  removed,  in  the  way  they  did.  And  I  do  think,  the 
conduct  of  those  who  remained,  as  the  first  church,  if  it  is 
represented  truly,  is  worthy  of  all  praise  for  its  forbearance; 
and  not  its  forbearance  only,  but  its  unusual  generosity.  For 
it  is  a  fact  too  rare  to  remain  unknown,  if  it  be  so,  that  this 
church  allowed  to  those  who  had  thus  left  and  thus  branded 
them,  the  continued  use  of  land  for  burial,  to  which  they  had 
forfeited  all  legal  claim  by  their  separation  ;  and  moreover 
permitted  them  to  share  the  advantages  of  a  subsequent  ex- 
change of  lands,  dividing  with  them  the  profits  from  the  sale 
-of  the  old,  and  even  giving  their  Pastor,  Mr.  Snow,  a  choice 
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of  the  new  lots ;  thus  securing  to  them,  as  to  you,  the  eligible 
ground,  where  both  still  bury  their  dead. 

And  there  have  both  been  constrained,  and  we  trust  willing, 
to  bury  all,  if  aught  remained,  that  was  wrong  or  unkind  in 
the  feehngs  which  had  severed  them.  This  fellowship  of  the 
grave,  unbroken  through  all  their  differences  and  still  contin- 
uing, is  a  beautiful  moral.  In  life  they  could  not  remain  to- 
gether, but  in  death  they  again  form  literally  one  congrega- 
tion. It  is  an  instructive  fact.  It  is  a  monument  of  solemn 
warning.  Let  it  not  be  unheeded.  Go,  ye  disciples  of  two 
sects,  and  now  four  churches,  formed  from  one — go,  stand  on 
that  eminence,  reserved  for  the  dead  and  sacred  to  the  living. 
See  there  your  Pastors  and  people  reposing  quietly  in  the 
same  resting-place,  side  by  side,  their  conflicts  all  over,  their 
common  dust  minghng  with  the  common  earth,  their  spirits 
having  gone  to  render  their  account  to  the  God  who  gave 
them.  Pause  there,  and  see  the  utter  vanity  of  human  pride 
and  prejudice.  Amid  those  mute  but  eloquent  mounds,  learn 
your  frailty  and  folly.  Know  your  present  and  your  future 
selves.  Let  the  living  listen  to  the  dead.  And  when  you 
are  tempted  to  strife  and  uncharitableness,  to  evil-speaking  or 
any  evil-doing,  look  forward  but  a  few  years,  and  see  your 
own  bodies  laid  low  there,  and  your  souls  humbled  and  trem^ 
bling  before  the  universal  Father  who  hath  called  us  all  to  be 
brethren,  and  the  pure  and  gracious  Saviour  who  died  to  recr 
oncile  us  to  one  another  and  to  God. 

The  unhappy  division  which  we  have  now  noticed,  as  im- 
partially as  we  were  able,  left  this  church  in  so  broken  and 
feeble  a  state,  that  the  support  of  Mr.  Cotton  became  diflScult 
and  his  situation  uncomfortable.  He  continued  however  to 
bear  up  under  the  discouragements  and  struggle  with  the  dif^ 
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ficuUies  for  some  lime,  retaining  the  confidence  of  his  people, 
and  endeavoring  faithfully  to  subserve  their  spiritual,  though 
they  were  unable  to  advance  his  temporal  interests.  In  July, 
1747,  he  resigned  his  charge,  believing  it  best  for  himself  and 
the  people,  and  received  an  honorable  dismission  ;  thus  clos- 
ing a  laborious  ministry  of  nineteen  years,  the  first  and  the 
most  eventful  that  this  church  has  known. 

I  regret  that  I  can  find  no  account  of  Mr.  Cotton's  previous 
or  subsequent  hfe,*  and  that  so  little  is  said  of  him  personally 
in  the  records.  We  must  be  content  to  rest  in  the  fact,  that 
all  we  do  know  of  him  is  favorable.  His  fidelity  to  the  church 
and  his  attachment  to  the  ministry  are  well  attested.  He 
seems  to  have  been  very  mild,  but  decided  and  firm.  He  had 
a  full  share  of  obloquy  and  trial,  even  for  those  days,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  resisted  evil  with  any  but  christian 
weapons.  That  he  was  rational  and  charitable,  appears  from 
the  very  fact  and  manner  of  the  separation.  His  memory 
should  be  caerished  by  the  descendants  of  those  whose  church 
he  founded,  and  whose  fathers  he  led  and  animated  in  circum- 
stances so  unhke  those  with  which  we  are  favored.  It  was  a 
day  of  small  things.  It  was  a  season  of  anxious  fear  and  pe- 
cuhar  trial.  But  the  providence  of  God  was  over  it,  and  the 
life  of  his  church,  though  feeble  and  often  flickering,  was  not 
suffered  to  expire.  Let  His  goodness  be  praised,  and  the  servi- 
ces of  his  faithful  minister  and  persevering  people  be  ever  held 
in  grateful  remembrance. 

*  Farmer,  in  his  register  of  the  Cotton  family,  gives  this  line  : — "  Rev. 
Josiah,  of  Providence,  Woburn,  and  Sandomn,  N.  H."  He  makes  him  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Roland,  who  was  grandson  of  the  first  and  famous 
John  Cotton. 
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JOB  VIII.  7. 

Though  thy  beginning  was  small,  yet  thy  latter  end  should  greatly 
increase. 

For  five  years  after  Mr.  Cotton's  departure,  this  Society  had 
130  stated  minister  or  regular  ordinances.  Indeed  the  record 
says,  "the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  stated- 
ly administered  for  about  sixteen  years."  But  they  were  not 
without  preaching  and  occasional  administration  of  the  ordi- 
nances, during  any  large  portion  of  this  time.  Early  in  1752, 
they  succeeded  in  procuring  the  services  of  John  Bass,  who 
became  the  second  minister  of  the  church.  There  is  no  rec- 
ord of  his  formal  installation.  As  he  had  been  previously  or- 
dained in  Connecticut,  they  probably  thought  it  unnecessary 
in  their  feeble  state,  to  incur  the  expense  and  trouble  of  a  spe- 
cial service.  His  ministry  was  short,  and  is  summed  up  la 
this  scanty  record. 

"  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1752,  Mr.  John  Bass,  before  of 
Ashford,  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  moved  into  the  town^ 
who  supplied  them  w^ith  preaching  till  about  the  year  1758, 
when  by  reason  of  an  ill  state  of  health,  and  the  small  en- 
couragement he  met  with,  as  to  support  and  number  of  hear- 
ers, he  gave  up  the  business,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
Physic.    In  which  time  the  number  of  hearers  did  not  often- 
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times  exceed  twenty.  And  the  churcli  was  so  scattered  and 
divided,  that  it  was  scarcely  known  whether  there  were  any 
of  theiii  left." 

This  is  discouraging  indeed.  And  it  could  have  been 
only  strong  principle  and  a  high  value  of  privileges,  that  car- 
ried them  on.  Mr.  Bass  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1737,  and  after  closing  his  ministry  of  six  years,  lived  as  a 
Ph3^sician  in  Providence  until  1762.  In  the  Providence  Ga- 
zette of  that  year,  a  friend  has  found  for  us  a  brief  notice  of 
his  death  and  character.  He  is  there  spoken  of  as  "  a  gen- 
tleman, who  in  his  public  performances,  was  evangelical, 
learned,  rational  and  accurate  ;  and  in  private  life  was  amia- 
ble, beneficent,  compassionate,  instructive  and  exemplary."* 

In  1761,  this  people  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  rise  from  their 
depression.  For  direction  and  encouragement,  they  convened 
an  Ecclesiastical  Council,  from  the  three  churches  in  Bristol, 
Medfield  and  Rehoboth.  In  all  humility,  they  asked  them 
first  to  determine,  "whether  they  would  consider  the  remain- 
ing members  as  the  Congregational  Church  in  Providence; 
and  proceed  to  add  to  them."  This  was  decided  in  the  afiir- 
mative,  and  after  prayers  and  other  services,  a  covenant  was 
submitted  and  subscribed  by  eleven  males  and  ten  females,  of 
whom  several  were  then  members  of  other  churches.  This 
covenant  is  different  from  the  first,  resembling  more  nearly 
that  now  in  use. 

Being  thus  confirmed,  the  church  obtained  more  reg- 
ular supplies,  and  in  the  next  year,  1762,  invited  David 
Sherman  Rowland,  of  Plainfield,  to  become  their  Pas- 
tor. He  accepted  the  invitation,  but  there  is  no  record  of 
the  exact  time  of  his  ordination.    He  brought  his  family  here 


*  Appendix,  Note  I. 
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in  the  Fall  of  1762,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  to 
the  service  of  his  people,  with  no  little  self-sacrifice  and  with 
encouraging  success. 

The  congregation  now  increased  and  accessions  were  made 
to  the  church.  Still  their  resources  were  very  limited,  and 
their  embarrassments  at  times  so  great,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  send  messengers  repeatedly  to  other  and  distant  pla- 
ces to  solicit  aid.  They  commissioned  even  their  Pastor  to  go 
out  for  this  purpose.  In  one  of  the  minute-books  of  the  So- 
ciety, we  find  a  resolution  passed  in  the  year  1771,  commend- 
ing the  unwearied  care  and  labor  of  Mr.  Rowland,  wishing  to 
retain  his  services,  but  lamenting  their  inabilaty  to  support 
him  unless  they  can  have  immediate  relief  from  abroad,  and 
therefore  requesling  him  "  to  proceed  to  such  place  or  places, 
on  this  continent,  as  he  shall  think  proper,  for  and  in  behalf  of 
this  Society,  to  solicit  and  to  receive  the  chanty  of  such  per- 
son or  persons,  whom  God  hath  blest  with  affluence  and  hb- 
erality,  &c."  We  find  several  instances  of  members  of  the 
Society  who  were  travelling  on  their  own  account,  being- 
charged  with  the  same  commission.  These  facts  show  us 
how  great  and  protracted  were  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  had  to  struggle.  They  show  us  also  how  many  are  the 
obligations  under  which  we  are  laid  to  render  aid  to  others, 
now  that  from  a  beginning  so  small  we  have  greatly  increas- 
ed. Is  it  for  us,  in  the  plenitude  of  those  means  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  strength,  which  have  been  drawn,  in  part  at 
least,  from  the  benefactions  of  strangers,  to  turn  away  from 
the  calls  of  destitute  societies,  pressed  down  by  the  hard  ne- 
cessities, or  torn  and  racked  by  the  divisions,  under  which  our 
own  church  once  groaned?  While  we  thank  and  serve  that 
God  who  hath  prospered  us,  let  us  resolve,  "  as  we  hove  op- 
portunity, to  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  to  those  who  are 

of  the  household  of  faith." 
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And  here  I  may  notice,  botli  in  commendation  and  exhorta- 
tion, the  origin  of  that  pecuhar  name,  by  which  this  Society  is 
sometimes  called — "  the  Benevolent  Congregational  Society." 
It  is  a  mistake  to  give  this  name  to  the  Church,  or  the  religious 
Society,  as  such.  It  belongs  to  a  distinct  body,  formed  with 
corporate  powers  about  this  period,  consisting  neither  of  wor- 
shippeiis  nor  pew-holders  exclusively,  but  of  those  in  either  re- 
lation who  voluntarily  associate,  "for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
fund  for  the  permanent  support  of  the  institutions  of  religion, 
and  for  such  charitable  purposes  as  the  Society  shall  tliink 
proper,  after  the  other  object  shall  be  accomplished."  This 
association  was  incorporated  in  1770,  by  the  name  of  The  J5c- 
nevolent  Congregational  Society  in  the  Town  of  Providence,  It 
continues  still  a  separate  body,  holding  the  funds  by  which 
the  ministry  is  supported  here,  and  directing  all  the  financial 
concerns.  And  though  it  must  be  regarded  as  somew^iat  an 
anomaly  in  the  external  character  of  our  churches,  it  has  un- 
doubtedly rendered  important  services  to  religion,  and  may 
continue  to  do  so,  as  it  is  formed  for  "charitable  purposes,"  be- 
side the  direct  support  of  public  worship.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  at 
least,  that  we  shall  vindicate  our  title  to  the  character  of  Be- 
mvolent,  in  other  and  better  features  than  that  of  a  name.  Our 
obligations  multiply  by  the  force  of  example.  One  of  the 
churches  to  which  we  have  given  birth,  be  it  remembered,  is 
called  Beneficent,  and  another  Pacific.  It  were  an  offence  in- 
deed, should  either  of  these  distinguished  Societies  leave  it  to 
be  inferred  from  any  of  their  deeds,  that  there  is  not  only  a 
peculiar  taste  in  names,  but  also  an  incongruity  between  names 
and  things. 

In  1774,  Mr.  Rowland,  finding  new  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  his  continuance  with  the  Society,  asked  and  received  a  dis- 
mission after  an  arduous  ministry  of  twelve  years."  Thus  was 
the  third  minister  removed,  not  by  deaths  but  from  the  feeble- 
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ness  of  the  Society,  and  the  divisions  and  difiicuhies  of  the 
times.  There  are  intimations  Ijere  of  an  uneasiness  in  the 
church,  and  tares  that  were  sown ;  but  there  is  no  explana- 
tion, and  we  are  left  to  infer  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  same  dif- 
ficulties that  occasioned  the  loss  of  Mr.  Rowland,  of  whom  we 
would  now  speak  more  particularly. 

Mr.  Rowland  was  not  an  ordinary  man.  He  has  left  evi- 
dences, not  only  of  diligence  and  acceptableness  in  the  pasto- 
ral relation,  but  likewise  of  more  than  common  study  and 
learning.  I  have  seen  but  one  of  his  publications,  but  that, 
though  a  sermon,  would  make  no  contemptible  volume ; 
enough,  at  least,  to  alarm  those  modern  hearers,  who  grow 
uneasy  the  moment  a  preacher  trespasses  beyond  a  half-hour. 
The  discourse  before  me  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Rowland,  in 
1772,  at  the  Congregational  Convention  assembled  at  Bristol. 
Its  title  is  Catholicism,  or  Christian  Chariti/,  and  it  extends  to 
seventy-five  full  octavo  pages.  It  shows  a  well-furnished  and 
vigorous  mind,  an  easy  writer,  and  a  christian  of  discriminat- 
ing and  liberal  views.  Its  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  presents  doc- 
trine, would  be  called  orthodox,  but  it  is  orthodoxy  of  a  very 
safe  kind.  It  was  not  every  minister  of  that  day,  nor  is  it  of 
this  day,  who  would  have  the  disposition  and  the  courage,  to 
quote  with  commendation  that  noble  passage  of  Dr.  Watts, 
which  Mr.  Rowland  gives  entire,  and  which  shows  what  was 
his  own  spirit. 

"It  is  a  very  uncharitable  practice,  to  think  that  a  man  can 
never  journey  safely  to  heaven,  unless  his  hat  and  his  shoes 
be  of  the  same  color  with  ours,  unless  he  treads  in  the  very 
track  of  our  feet,  and  his  footsteps  too  be  of  the  same  size.  It 
is  a  curious  and  perverse  fancy  to  pronounce  a  man  no  Chris- 
tian, because  every  thought  of  his  soul,  and  all  the  atoms  of 
his  brain,  are  not  just  ranged  in  the  same  posture  as  mine. — 
How  ridiculously  unreasonable  is  it,  for  a  man  of  brown  hair 
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to  shut  his  brother  out  from  the  rank  and  species  of  men,  and 
call  him  an  ox  or  a  lion,  because  his  locks  are  black  or  yellow  1 
I  am  persuaded  there  is  a  breadlhm  the  narrow  road  to  heaven, 
and  persons  may  travel  more  than  seven  abreast  in  it.  And 
though  they  do  not  trace  precisely  the  same  track,  yet  all  look 
to  the  same  Saviour,  Jesus,  and  all  arrive  at  the  same  common 
salvation.  And  though  their  names  be  crossed  out  of  the 
records  of  a  particular  church  on  earth,  where  charity  fails,  yet 
they  Vv'ill  be  found  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  which  is 
a  record  of  eternal  love,  and  shall  be  forever  joined  to  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  catholic  church  in  heaven.'*^ 

Whatever  have  been  or  may  be  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
this  church,  so  long  as  it  breathes  or  recommends  this  spirit,  it 
is  liberal  enough.  We  are  prepared  to  hear  Mr.  Rowland,  as 
he  does  in  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse,  exhort  his  brethren 
in  the  ministry — "  to  receive  into  their  affection  and  commun- 
ion, sober  regular  Christians,  whether  they  are  called  by  the 
name  of  Lu  nerans.  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Independents,  or  Baptists,  that  there  may  be  no 
schism  or  rent  in  the  visible  body  of  Christ."f 

It  would  seem,  that  as  regards  theological  attainments  and 
pulpit  powers,  this  church  has  at  no  time  been  more  favored 
or  honored  than  in  the  gifts  of  Rowland.  And  to  his  standing 
with  his  brethren,  the  associated  pastors  of  the  colony  gave 
their  public  testimonial,  after  he  left,  commending  him,  as  "a 
brother,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches,  a  brother  deserv- 
edly beloved." 

In  the  follow mg  year,  Dr.  John  Lathrop,  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond Church  in  Boston,  came  here  to  reside.  It  was  the  year 
1775,  when  the  British  had  possession  of  Boston,  and  he,  with 
most  of  the  inhabitants,  being  compelled  to  leave,  this  Society 

^  Convention  Sermon,  1772,  page  (M.       I  ]bicl,  page  74. 
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invited  him  to  lake  up  his  residence  with  them,  as  their  minis- 
ter, until  he  could  return.  To  this  he  consented,  and  preach- 
ed to  them  nearly  a  year  to  g-reat  acceptnsice.  Short  as  this 
connexion  was,  and  though  not  solemnized  as  the  pastoral  re- 
lation, it  is  gratifying  to  associate  with  any  period  of  your  his- 
tory, so  honored  a  name  as  that  of  Lathrop.  He  returned  to 
Boston  and  remained  in  the  ministry  there  until  1816,  when 
he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 

During  the  four  next  years,  the  Society  w^as  broken  and 
scattered  by  the  effects  of  the  war.  They  had  occasional 
preachers,  of  whom  Jlir.  Grosvenor  is  the  only  one  mentioned. 
In  the  Fall  of  the  year  1780,  "they  began,"  says  the  record, 
"  to  collect  in  from  their  dispersion  in  the  country,  and  felt 
encouraged  to  keep  a  steady  supply.  They  applied  to  the 
Rev.  Enos  Hitchcock,  of  Beverly,  Mass.  who  came  in  De- 
cember, and  after  tarrying  three  Sabbaths,  received  the  unan- 
imous invitation  of  the  Society  to  remove  his  family  to  this 
place,  and  to  tarry  at  least  one  year."  This  was  soon  follow- 
ed by  an  unanimous  invitation  to  become  the  permanent  pas- 
tor. He  accepted  the  invitation  in  a  letter  expressive  of  the 
deepest  humility  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  His 
Installation  took  place,  October  1st,  1783,  six  churches  com- 
posing the  council,  and  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Boston,  preaching  the 
sermon.*  The  services  were  performed  "  in  the  Baptist  meet- 
ing-house, which  had  been  kindly  offered  by  that  Society  for 
the  better  accommodation  of  hearers."  Thus  after  an  inter- 
val of  ten  years,  this  church  enjoyed  again  a  pastor  devoted  to 
its  interests ;  and  after  a  broken  and  troubled  existence  of  six- 
ty years,  manifested  a  stability  and  strength  which  have  been 
steadily  advancing. 

The  first  recorded  act  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's  ministry,  reflects 

*  Appendix,  Note  K, 
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upon  him  and  his  chinch  a  lustre,  which,  we  fear,  the  records 
of  very  few  churches  can  show,  in  this  age  of  uncharitableness. 
I  take  it  as  I  find  it  in  the  oldest  record,  where  it  is  simply  en- 
tered as  an  act  of  the  church,  without  a  word  of  comment,  or 
any  intimation  that  they  regarded  it  as  any  thing  more  than 
a  christian  duty.  It  is  a  free  and  most  cordial  restoration  of 
Mr.  Snow  and  the  other  Seceders,  "  to  the  full  charity  and 
communion  and  fellowship  of  this  Church,^''  all  censure  being 
taken  off,  and  the  kindest  feelings  expressed.  The  exact 
votes  by  which  this  was  done,  are  given  in  another  place,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  ihem.* 

Let  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case  be  kept  in  mind,  let  it 
be  remembered  in  w^hat  way,  in  what  temper,  with  what  lan- 
guage, these  same  individuals  withdrew  from  this  church,  let 
it  be  considered  that  they  are  not  known  to  have  asked,  per- 
haps would  have  disdained  to  ask,  this  offer  of  conciliation  and 
fellowship,  then  let  the  strong  and  generous  terms  of  those 
votes  be  noted — and  where  are  we  to  seek,  would  that  we 
could  find,  many  instances  of  equal  charity,  christian  forgive- 
ness and  magnanimity.  I  know  not  how  the  offer  was  re- 
ceived or  answered,  if  answered  at  all,  by  the  church  to  whom 
it  was  made.  In  a  recent  "Annual  Report  of  the  Beneficent 
Congregational  church,"  presented  in  1832,  with  an  outline 
of  the  history  of  that  church,  these  votes,  which  we  have  cit- 
ed, are  quoted,  probably  from  our  records,  not  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation or  acknowledgment  of  any  favor  conferred  by  this 
church,  but  rather,  it  would  seem,  in  testimony  of  the  admit- 
ted fair  character  of  that  church  and  its  former  pastor.  I  men- 
tion it,  not  in  censure  or  complaint,  but  only  as  illustrative  of 
the  men  of  whom  we  speak,  and  their  times. 

It  is  matter  of  regret,  that  our  records  contain  nothing  more 

Appendix,  Note  L. 
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relative  to  the  proceedings  of  the  church  or  the  state  of  the 
society  under  Dr.  Hitchcock,  except  baptisms,  admissions  to 
the  church,  and  invitations  to  assist  at  ordinations.  These 
last  indicate  a  much  more  liberal  interchange  of  ministerial 
offices  and  christian  fellowship,  than  has  since  prevailed.  Let- 
ters missive,  for  instance,  were  received,  and  cordially  ac- 
cepted, from  the  church  in  Newport  to  ordain  Rev.  Wm.  Pat- 
tern, in  1786,  and  the  church  in  Providence  to  ordain  Rev. 
James  Wilson,  in  1793.* 

Under  the  faithful  servicers  and  exemplary  character  of  Dr. 
Hitchcock,  the  society  increased  until  it  became  necessary  to 
provide  a  more  commodious  house  of  worship.  Their  first 
house,  in  which  they  still  worshipped,  they  had  enlarged  more 
than  once,  and  had  now  used  it  more  than  seventy  years. — 
Accordingly  a  new  house  was  begun  on  the  same  site  with 
this,  in  which  we  are  now  worshipping,  and  completed  in  1795, 
the  service  of  Dedication  being  performed  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust of  that  year,  in  the  presence,  and  with  the  aid,  of  clergy- 
men of  different  denominations.  On  taking  possession  of  the 
new  house,  many  additions  were  made  to  the  society,  and 
their  hopes  and  prospects  brightened. 

Their  enjoyment  of  the  house  itself,  however,  was  destined 
to  be  of  short  continuance;  and  we  may  anticipate  a  few 
years,  to  tell  its  brief  story.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  beautiful 
house,  and  for  that  period  and  this  region,  must  have  been  un- 
usual for  the  style  of  its  architecture,  and  its  commanding  po- 
sition.f  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  June,  1814,  just  twen- 
ty years  from  the  laying  of  its  foundations,  the  whole  edifice 
was  in  a  few  hours  made  level  with  those  foundations  by  a  de- 
vouring fire.  The  sensations  with  which  that  dread  confla- 
gration was  witnessed  by  many  who  now  hear  me,  must  be 
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still  loo  vivid  to  ask  the  aid  of  desctiption.  Sorrowful  iiideed 
must  have  been  the  feelings,  yet  strong  the  trust,  with  which 
you  listened,  on  the  following  Sabbath,  to  the  impressive  dis- 
course of  my  predecessor,  from  those  apt  and  affecting  words  : 
"  Our  holy  and  our  beautiful  house,  where  our  fathers  praised 
thee,  is  burnt  up  with  fire  ;  and  all  our  pleasant  things  are 
laid  waste."t  And  full  must  have  been  5^our  gratitude  to 
that  Being,  who  prompted  and  enabled  you  to  take  measures, 
the  very  next  day,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  and  superior  house, 
and  also  to  the  generous  friends,  near  and  distant,  of  your  own 
and  other  names,  who  gave  proof  of  their  kind  sympathy. — 
Gratitude  was  indeed  due  to  that  Society  especially,  to  whom 
we  have  been  compelled  to  refer  in  a  different  way,  the  Bene- 
ficent Congregational  church,  for  their  truly  liberal  and  unu- 
sual offer,  at  that  time,  of  their  own  house  of  worship,  half  of 
every  Sabbath  "  during  your  pleasure,"  the  pastors  of  the  two 
churches  to  share  the  pulpit  and  other  services.  It  is  among 
the  most  gracious  alleviations  of  sorrow,  that  it  so  often  brings 
us  unwonted  pledges  of  the  kind  feeling  and  generous  aid  of 
those  around  us. 

It  is  in  place  here  to  remark,  that  while  it  was  neither  ne- 
cessary nor  convenient  for  this  Society  to  avail  itself  of  the 
generous  offer  just  mentioned,  the  relations  between  the  church 
that  made  the  offer  and  this  church,  were  for  many  years- — 
through  the  whole  of  Dr.  Hitchcock's  ministry,  and  a  large 
portion  of  his  successor's — the  relations  of  almost  sister  church- 
es. And  although  this  has  changed  with  change  of  times, 
and  ministerial  fellowship  has  for  some  years  been  withheld, 
we  cheerfully  acknowledge  many  proofs  of  friendly  feeUng 

t  Dr.  Edes  preached  from  this  text,  (Isaiah  LXIV.  11,)  on  that  occasion, 
in  the  Town  House,  where  the  Society  worshipped  for  two  years  until  a 
new  house  was  erected — this  being,  as  we  have  said,  their  old  and  firs' 
meeting-house,  sold  to  the  town  after  they  left  it  in  1795. 
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and  christian  kindness,  given  us  by  that  pastor  and  people. 
May  it  long  continue.  May  it  increase,  as  the  distance  wid- 
ens which  throws  the  causes  of  variance  farther  and  farther 
into  the  forgotten  past.  And  may  the  time  come,  if  not  on 
earth,  yet  in  heaven,  when  those  churches  which  have  sprung 
from  the  loins  of  this,  shall  look  back  upon  it  with  the  counte- 
nance, and  pray  for  it  with  the  voice,  not  of  aliens,  but  of  chil- 
dren ! 

We  return  to  the  ministry,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  did  all 
in  its  power  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object — the  minis- 
try of  Dr.  Hitchcock.  It  was  one  of  his  strongest  desires  to 
preserve  peace  among  different  sects.  And  he  labored  to  con- 
nect this  object  with  the  support  of  religious  institutions,  by 
proposing  a  union  among  all  the  ministers  of  this  town,  each 
to  preach  in  his  turn,  at  a  stated  time  and  place,  on  the  observ- 
ance  of  the  Sabbath — ^a  subject  more  neglected  in  this  State 
perhaps  than  in  others,  and  more  then  than  at  present.*  la 
this  attempt,  however,  he  did  not  meet  all  the  encouragement 
from  his  brethren  that  he  desired.  Nor  was  his  strength  equal 
tohis  labors.  In  1802,  his  health  failed,  and  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary of  the  next  year,  consumption  terminated  his  hfe,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  a  peaceful  ministry. 

Great  was  our  sorrow,"  says  one  of  his  church,  "  for  his  loss ; 
and  the  whole  community  seemed  to  sympathise  with  us,  for 
he  was  highly  respected.  The  Town  Council  directed  the 
Preceptors  of  the  public  schools  to  attend  with  all  the  children 
of  the  upper  classes,  and  they  proceeded  the  hearse  at  the  fu- 
neral, as  did  the  officers  and  students  of  Brown  University. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Tappan,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Harvard  Col- 

*It  is  said  that  in  the  early  days  of  Rhode-Island,  even  ynms^f ^5,  or 
preachers  at  least,  worked  at  their  common  business  one  part  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  preached  the  other.  Are  there  no  people  now,  who  work  all  the 
day,  or  do  nothing  better  ?  Does  "  religious  freedom"  mean  freedom  fiov^ 
religion? 
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lege,  preached  the  funeral  sermon,  the  Sabbath  after  the  in- 
terment. The  second  Congregational  Church  and  Society, 
attended  with  us  on  this  occasion,  and  the  meeting-house, 
though  seventy  feet  square,  and  the  aisles  filled,  could  not  con- 
tain the  people." 

In  the  want  of  other  materials,  I  am  compelled  to  draw  the 
character  of  Dr.  Hitchcock,  if  I  attempt  its  deUneation,  from 
the  few  discourses  which  he  published,  and  the  impressions  of 
those  among  you  whose  recollections  of  him  are  still  fresh. 
Perhaps  it  were  better  not  to  attempt  it,  but  to  leave  with 
those  recollections,  a  subject  with  which  most  of  you  are  much 
more  conversant  than  myself,  and  which  I  may  not  rightly 
appreciate.  But  something  is  due  to  the  new  generation  who 
have  risen  up  since  his  death,  and  yet  more  is  due  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  this  sketch,  imperfect  enough  at  best. 

Enos  Hitchcock  was  born  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1744, 
and  graduated  at  Cambridge,  in  1767.  He  gave  himself  at 
once  to  the  ?tudy  of  divinity,  and  preached  very  early.  His 
first  setdement  in  the  ministry  was  in  1771,  when  he  was  or- 
dained colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Chipraan,  over  the  second 
church  in  Beverly,  Mass.  His  connexion  with  that  venera- 
ble man,  whose  infirmities  threw  most  of  the  duty  upon  his 
fresh  associate,  was  happy  to  the  last ;  and  before  and  after 
that  connexion  was  broken  by  the  death  of  the  elder,  the 
younger  pastor  is  said  to  have  possessed  the  confidence  of  his 
people,  and  to  have  labored  faithfully  and  successfully  for  their 
good.  But  those  were  times,  when  the  minister  of  religion 
felt  himself  called  to  engage  in  other  beside  spiritual  warfare. 
Stirred  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Revolution,  Dr.  Hitchcock 
became  a  Chaplain  in  the  American  army.*    As  the  war  ad- 

*  No  opinion,  of  course,  is  intended  to  be  expressed  by  these  remarks,  in 
regard  to  war,  or  to  the  part  which  so  many  of  the  clergy  took  in  our  rev- 
olutionary struggle.    We  are  simply  giving  facts. 
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vanced,  he  believed  the  claims  of  his  country  to  be  stronger 
than  those  of  his  parish,  especially  as  in  the  fluctuating  state 
cf  the  currency,  it  was  difficult  to  remain  where  he  was.  His 
pastoral  relation  was  therefore,  after  nine  years  continuance, 
amicably  dissolved.  Yet  that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  inter- 
est in  the  ministry,  nor  relaxed  his  efforts,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  we  find  him  preaching  here  in  December  of  the 
same  year  in  which  he  left  Beverly,  1780.  He  continued  to 
supply  this  pulpit,  in  all  the  intervals  of  more  public  service, 
until,  in  1783,  he  was  induced  to  leave  that  for  his  first  high 
calling. 

From  that  time  until  his  death,  he  devoted  himself,  with 
such  ability  as  he  possessed,  to  the  true  welfare  of  tliis  society 
and  this  town.  For  he  did  not  look  merely  at  the  religion  or 
the  benefit  of  a  single  church.  He  aimed  to  promote  good 
morals  and  good  manners,  sobriety  and  intelligence,  in  the 
whole  community.  Education  received  an  early  and  a  large 
share  of  his  attention.  He  made  the  schools  his  care,  and  did 
much  to  establish  those  free  schools,  whose  advantages  you 
are  now  reaping.  His  interest  in  the  young  was  always 
strong,  and  he  secured  their  respect  and  attachment.  One  of 
his  earliest  labors  here  was  the  preparation  of  a  catechism, 
which  he  called  The  Parentis  Assistant,  and  which  he  published 
at  his  own  expense  and  distributed  gratuitously.  I  have  the 
third  edition  before  me.  It  is  a  short  simple  manual,  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  He  is  said,  by  Dr.  Tappan,  to  have 
published  several  books  on  education,  but  they  have  not  come 
in  my  way. 

All  his  publications  which  I  have  seen  are  highly  respecta- 
ble. They  leave  the  impression,  that  while  he  was  not  pro- 
found in  thought,  nor  eloquent  as  a  writer  or  speaker,  he  was 
far  from  superficial  or  tame.    He  seldom  rises,  even  as  the 
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orator  of  our  early  Independence,  above  an  easy,  direct,  una- 
dorned and  unimpassioned  style.  But  neither  does  he  ever 
fall  below  the  sensible,  the  manly,  and  the  useful.  He  is  sel- 
dom original  and  never  trivial.  He  is  perspicuous  rather  than 
splendid,  judicious  if  not  commanding.  He  was  often  called 
to  public  services,  and  seems  to  have  been  considered,  by  this 
and  other  communities,  a  trustworthy  and  most  useful,  if  not 
superior  man.  His  discourses  from  the  pulpit  were  always  ac- 
ceptable, and  the  prevailing  character  of  his  preaching  was 
evangelical  and  practical.  If  he  did  not  attract  or  astound 
the  many,  he  did  not  weary  or  fail  to  instruct  the  few.  Under 
his  ministrations,  as  we  have  said,  the  Society  greatly  increas- 
ed in  strength  and  piety,  and  was  honored  among  all.  Its 
harmony  was  never  disturbed.  Its  confidence  in  its  pastor 
was  never  impaired.  Its  respect,  and  the  respect  of  the  com- 
munity, for  his  character  and  course,  rose  as  his  strength  de- 
clined. 

To  the  public  he  was  an  active  friend  and  a  true  benefac- 
tor. He  gave  not  only  time,  but  by  his  scrupulous  frugality 
enabled  himself  to  give  money  to  great  and  good  objects,  and 
that  not  by  stint.  In  his  intercourse  with  all,  he  was  social, 
dignified,  and  remarkably  urbane.  Like  other  men,  he  had 
his  preferences  in  social  life,  even  among  his  own  people  ;  and 
if  he  sometimes  forgot,  or  never  cared  to  know,  that,  unlike 
other  men,  a  minister  is  forbidden  to  indulge  those  preferences, 
it  was  an  error  more  willingly  pardoned  then  than  now.  None 
who  sought  his  sympathy  or  aid,  sought  in  vain.  None  who 
needed  his  kindness,  and  showed  that  they  valued  his  counsel, 
were  ever  forgotten.  All  who  desired,  experienced  his  open 
hospitaUty  and  lasting  friendship.  And  at  home,  that  test- 
place  of  all  true  feeling,  a  feeble  and  sufl'ering  wife,  an  adopt- 
ed daughter,  and  a  faithful  servant  redeemed  by  him  from 
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slavery,  and  loaded  with  favors  in  life  and  in  death,  attest  his 
humanity,  his  fideHty,  and  christian  benevolence. 

As  a  divine,  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  probably  in  early  life  a 
Trinitarian  and  an  Arminian,  never  a  Calvinist.  There  was 
no  bigotry  in  his  nature.  No  narrow  or  gloomy  theology 
could  ever  have  found  a  home  there.  He  followed  Christ, 
not  man.  He  preached  Christianity,  not  tradition.  He  lov- 
ed peace  more  than  party.  And  he  taught  and  lived  for 
nothing  less,  and  nothing  more,  than  to  do  away  actual  trans- 
gression, and  promote  practical  holiness.  There  is  evidence, 
satisfactory  to  those  who  heard  him  most  and  knew  him  best, 
that  his  doctrinal  views  passed  through  a  material  change 
while  he  was  here ;  a  change  which  removed  all  that  remain- 
ed, if  any  thing  there  was,  in  the  way  of  his  becoming  what 
we  now  understand  by  a  liberal  christian.*  I  should  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  were  there  no  other  proof,  by  an  examination  of 
his  Catechism,  and  his  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  Every 
word  there  is  in  remarkable  accordance  with  our  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, and  whole  aim.  Still  he  was  no  sectarian  or  dogma- 
tist. He  loved  all  who  loved  truth.  He  pitied  all  who  loved 
error,  or  fell  into  its  wiles.  The  character  of  his  mind,  the 
working  of  his  heart,  the  creed  of  his  life,  might  be  written  in 
a  hne  :  "  Faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three  ;  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  charity." 

To  this  church  his  memory  is  sacred.  His  monument  is 
here,  and  not  in  marble  alone,  but  in  enduring  gratitude.  It 
is  not  there  only,  that  you  read  and  know  of  his  having  been 
"  a  faithful  pastor  and  munificent  benefactor."  It  is  written 
upon  more  durable  tablets.  It  is  associated  and  blended  with 
the  very  support  of  religious  institutions  among  us.  The  tokens 

*  It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  he  was  a  Unitarian,  for  the  name  was  not 
then  used  ;  but  that  he  was  nearer  this  than  the  opposite,  by  far.  See 
some  material  facts  in  Appendix,  Note  O. 
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of  his  love,  the  fruits  of  his  beneficence,  the  proofs  of  his  hum- 
ble piety  and  christian  faithfulness,  are  with  us,  and  will  be 
cherished  and  blessed  by  us,  and  by  all  who  come  after  us.* 

An  interval  of  two  years  and  a  half  occurred,  between  the 
death  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  and  the  settlement  of  another  pastor. 
The  pulpit  was  regularly  supplied,  by  different  men,  and  for 
some  time  by  Mr.  Strong,  of  Hartford,  whose  services  the  so- 
ciety appear  to  have  highly  valued,  but  were  unable  to  re- 
tain. 

In  March,  1805,  Henry  Edes,  of  Boston,  who  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  six  years  before,  was  invited  to  preach 
four  Sabbaths,  and  immediately  after  received  a  unanimous 
call  to  take  the  pastoral  charge.  This  call  he  accepted,  and 
was  ordained  the  17th  of  July  following;  by  a  Council,  not  so 
large,  it  is  true,  as  that  w4iich  Mr.  Cotton  describes,  but  sur- 
passed by  few"  for  its  constellation  of  honored  names. f  It  was 
another  instnnce  of  renewed  fellowship,  and  must  have  awak- 
ened mingled  but  delightful  emotions,  to  see  Mr.  Wilson  offer- 
ing the  consecrating  prayer,  and  laying  the  ordaining  hand, 
on  the  pastor  of  a  church  from  which  his  own  had  so  singular- 
ly separated. 

From  this  period  the  Society  was  tranquil  and  prospered,  un- 
til the  sudden  and  disastrous  loss  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
the  destruction  of  their  house  of  worship  in  1814.  This  com- 
pelled them  to  return  to  the  old  house  which  they  had  long 
before  abandoned,  and  suffer  its  inconveniences  for  more  than 

*  The  words  quoted  make  a  part  of  the  Inscription  on  the  chaste  mon- 
umental tablet,  crowned  with  an  urn,  which  is  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the 
present  church,  to  the  memory  of  Ems  Hitchcock.  The  amount  of  his  dona- 
tions to  the  Society,  directly  and  indirectly,  is  six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty  dollars.  It  is  not  common  for  ministers  to  leave  such  sums  to  their 
people,  especially  with  a  salary  of  200  pounds,  part  of  which  the  minister 
is  said  to  have  subscribed  sometimes  himself,  when  it  was  difficult  for  the 
parish  to  do  it ! 

t  Appendix,  Note  P. 
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two  years.  The  commanding  edifice  in  which  we  are  now 
gathered,  was  dedicated  to  Almighty  God,  Oct.  31,  1816,  by 
a  discourse  from  the  pastor.  Dr.  Edes,  and  other  appropriate 
and  impressive  solemnities.  The  promptness  with  which  so 
costly  and  commodious  a  house  was  begun  after  so  great  a 
calamity,  and  the  generous  perseverance  witli  which  it  was 
carried  to  its  completion,  are  a  better  monument  than  stone  or 
taste  can  rear,  to  the  praise  of  its  builders,  and  the  religious 
interest,  as  we  hope  it  was,  of  its  rejoicing  worshippers.  It 
has  now,  after  a  term  of  twenty  years,  been  for  the  first  time 
closed  for  a  few  weeks,  to  be  altered  and  repaired  to  meet  the 
changing  taste  and  increased  numbers  of  those  who  frequent 
it.  May  their  tastes  and  their  privileges  help  them  the  better 
to  understand  its  true  purposes,  and  make  them  resolve  to  bend 
every  thing  and  sacrifice  every  thing,  to  the  paramount  object, 
their  own  growth  "unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord."  May  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  your  late  pastor,  at  the  laying  of  this 
corner-stone,  be  long  remembered,  and  the  fervent  prayers 
which  he  offered  for  your  spiritual  edification,  be  abundantly 
answered  ;  that  here  "  thousands,  born  and  unborn,  may  be- 
come prepared  for  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."* 

We  have  to  notice  another  prominent  event  of  late  occur- 
rence, in  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Edes ;  the  formation  of  a  second 
church  of  our  own  denomination,  from  this.  In  October, 
1828,  just  a  century  from  the  formation  of  this  church,  one  of 
the  Deacons,  with  fourteen  members,  associated  with  others  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  church  and  society  in  this  city,  called 
the  Westminster  Congregational  Society.  Their  communication 
to  those  from  whom  they  parted,  was  of  the  most  friendly  and 
christian  character,  and  was  promptly  answered  in  the  same 

*  Appendix,  Note  Q. 
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brotherly  spirit,  with  tfie  offer  on  the  part  of  this  church,  and 
the  grateful  acceptance  by  them,  of  a  communion  service. 
Thus  with  the  increase  of  inhabitants,  and  the  progress  of 
those  views  of  religion  which  we  dearly  prize,  we  are  permit- 
ted to  see  a  sister  church  growing  up  at  our  side,  extending 
and  receiving  the  warm  hand  of  cordial  fellowship,  and  co- 
operating with  us  "  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind,  for  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel."  God  be  with  them  and  strengthen  them,  im- 
parting to  them  the  best  gifts,  even  the  riches  of  his  grace  ! 

It  should  be  remarked  in  this  connexion,  that  no  period  in 
the  doctrinal  history  of  this  church  is  more  prominent,  or  has 
been  the  occasion  of  more  comment,  than  this  which  we  are 
now  reviewing.  Dr.  Edes  was  the  first  minister  of  the  church 
who  was  called,  by  the  progress  of  opinion  and  the  urgency 
of  the  times,  to  declare  himself  and  his  people  distinctly  Unita- 
rian. Not  that  there  had  been  any  concealment  of  opinion 
before.  Not  that  there  was  any  actual  change  now.  But 
that  they  were  forced  into  a  new  position  and  more  public  and 
emphatic  avowal.  They  had  always  been  hberal,  always  pro- 
testant  and  consistent.  No  one  can  point  to  a  pastor  or  meas- 
ure, a  principle  or  act,  of  this  church  from  its  beginning,  which 
shows  the  least  violence  in  doctrine  or  exclusiveness  in  spirit. 
There  had  never  been  a  multitude  of  religious  services,  or  pe- 
riodical religious  excitements,  or  any  imposition  of  creeds  or 
severity  of  discipUne.  We  discover  at  no  period,  any  one  fea- 
ture, speculative  or  practical,  that  resembles  the  stern  charac- 
ter of  those  churches  which  are  styled  orthodox.  In  the  Cov- 
enants only  do  we  see  any  difference  between  the  original  and 
the  present  constitution  of  this  church  ;  and  there,  not  to  the 
degree  sometimes  alleged.  The  first  Covenant,  adopted  at  the 
formation  of  the  church  in  1728,  was,  as  we  have  said,  Trini- 
tarian and  moderately  Calvinistic.    But  even  the  little  Cal- 
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vinisni  it  contained,  could'hardly  have  been  carried  into  the 
preaching  or  discipline,  for  then  we  should  have  heard  less  of  Mr 
Cotton's  "not  being  evangeliralenougli,"  and  holding  to  "dam- 
nable good  works,"  and  the  J\^ew  Lights  would  not  have  found 
it  necessary  to  come  out  of  the  darkness  of  Egypt  and  the  cor- 
ruptions of  feabylon.  As  early  as  1761,  the  church  set  aside 
that  first  covenant,  or  at  least  adopted  a  new  one,  which  is  a 
simple  covenant,  without  the  previous  articles  of  faith.  This 
was  in  fact  as  great  an  advance  in  liberality,  as  has  ever  been 
made  here.  There  is  nothing  in  the  second  covenant  that  we 
cannot  now  subscribe  ;  and  the  one  adopted  since,  which  we 
now  use,  differs  from  it  more  in  form  than  in  doctrine.  So 
that  the  most  material  doctrinal  change  and  the  greatest  her- 
esy of  this  church  must  be  traced  back  seventy-five  years.*  » 

We  are  fully  authorized  therefore  in  the  assertion,  that  the 
character  of  this  church  has  been  always  liberal.  But  at  the 
time  to  which  we  have  now  come,  under  Dr.  Edes,  there  was 
a  crisis  which  demanded  not  only  liberahty  itself,  but  the  dec- 
laration of  liberality,  a  manifestation  of  doctrine.  It  became 
necessary  to  speak  distinctly  and  strongly  of  doctrinal  differ- 
ences, to  take  perhaps  a  peculiar  name,  and  incur  if  not  invite 
remark  and  odium.  And  the  Pastor  of  this  church  did  not 
shrink  from  the  crisis,  nor  in  any  way  evade  the  demand.  He 
met  them  firmly,  without  the  least  concealment.  He  institu- 
ted lectures,  for  the  express  purpose  of  avowing  and  defending 
his  doctrines  ;  lectures  which  are  said  to  have  been  very  able. 
The  doctrine  of  the  church  was  thus  proclaimed  to  be,  what 
in  fact  it  had  long  been,  evangelically  liberal ;  or,  according  to 
present  distinctions.  Unitarian. 

Having  noticed  the  prominent  events  in  the  ministry  of  my 
immediate  predecessor,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  it  more 

•Appendix,  Note  R. 
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particularly.  It  is  too  recent  and  too  familiar  to  you  all  to  re- 
quire it.  It  was  a  period  of  entire  harmony  in  the  church,  and 
was  of  longer  continuance  than  either  ministry  before  it- 
being  twenty-seven  years.  It  was  terminated  in  June,  1832, 
at  the  request  of  the  Pastor,  who  carried  with  him  the  affec- 
tions and  prayers  of  many  hearts. 

The  present  Pastor  came  here  the  following  September,  and 
in  October  received  the  invitation  which  resulted  in  his  settle- 
ment. He  had  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1820,  and 
passed  his  first  ministry  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
ordained  over  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  August, 
1826,  but  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  that  charge 
after  holding  it  four  years.  His  installation  as  pastor  of  this 
church  took  place  the  14th  of  November,  1832.* 

^  We  have  thus  brought  our  review  of  the  ministries,  expe- 
riencies,  and  leading  characteristics  of  this  church,  to  the 
present  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  period  of  a  little  more 
than  a  century,  has  been  occupied  by  five  pastors.  Cotton, 
Bass,  Rowland,  Hitchcock,  and  Edes,  of  whom  one  only, 
the  fourth,  died  in  the  office.  The  others  have  each  asked 
ri,nd  received  regular  dismissions  ;  and  the  last  is  yet  living. — 
It  may  have  been  observed  also,  that  all  of  them,  unless  we 
except  Rowland,  whose  place  of  education  is  not  known,  have 
graduated  at  the  same  College,  Harvard. 

It  will  be  seen  too,  that  with  a  single  exception  in  the  early 
history,  an  exception  partaking  of  the  character  of  the  times, 
no  root  of  bitterness  has  sprung  up  in  this  church.  There 
has  been  no  discord  or  alienation  among  ourselves,  and  no  ex- 
communications for  heresy  or  immorality  deface  our  records. 
No  doubt  there  has  been  immorahty,  seen  and  unseen,  in  the 

*  Appendix,  Note  S. 
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congregation  and  the  church.  No  doubt  there  has  been  error, 
and  error  there  may  be  now,  perhaps  hurtful  and  guilty  error. 
But  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  punish  immorality  and  error, 
to  prevent,  exclude  or  correct  them,  except  by  the  humble, 
faithful  use  of  christian  means,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and 
love.  There  has  been  entire  freedom  of  opinion  and  expres- 
sion, entire  liberty  to  differ  and  to  improve,  entire  equality  of 
privilege,  no  dictation  by  the  pastors,  no  interference  by  the 
people,  no  attempted  dominion  over  other  churches,  or  by  oth- 
er churches  over  this,  no  assumption  of  power  by  the  church 
over  the  congregation,  or  even  over  its  own  members,  except 
to  warn,  counsel  and  exhort.  In  a  word,  there  has  been  no 
infringement  or  departure,  in  a  single  instance,  from  the  great 
principles  of  genuine  Congregationalism  and  sound  Protest- 
antism. The  aim  has  been,  not  only  to  avow,  but  to  practice 
the  noble  sentiments  of  Caliender,  in  his  memorable  century 
sermon,  now  itself  a  century  old ;  viz :  "  that  every  man's 
opinion  must  be  taken  from  his  own  understanding  and  judg- 
ment, and  not  from  the  understanding  and  judgment  of  other 
men."  And  again,  that  "  the  Bible  contains  the  religion  of 
Christians,  and  the  word  of  God  is  a  sufficient  rule  of  Faith 
and  Worship."* 

Do  we  say  this  in  self-commendation  1  By  no  means.  We 
say  it  rather  in  explanation  and  self-defence.  We  are  called 
to  say  it,  injustice  to  the  past,  and  in  view  of  the  present.  We 
are  called  to  say  it,  by  the  charge  of  defection  and  apostacy, 
brought  against  this  church.  The  charge  is  vague  and 
groundless.  It  may  be  brought  against  all,  and  has  been.  All 
Protestants  have  apostatized,  if  apostacy  you  call  it^  from  the 

*  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  Rhode-Island  Historical  Society  a  e  about 
re-publishing  this  discourse  of  Caliender.  Beside  its  historical  value,  it  is 
a  noble  monument  to  Religious  Liberty.  It  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  Pro- 
testant Christianity. 
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religion  of  their  Fathers,  in  important  respects.  All  Chris- 
tianSy  indeed,  have  come  out  from  that,  which,  under  the  first 
dispensation,  was  the  true  and  accepted  church.  And  as  to 
later  times,  not  a  modern  sect  is  there,  that  has  not  departed 
essentially  from  some  of  the  opinions  and  practices  of  its  foun- 
ders. Nay,  they  who  are  most  apt  to  bring  against  us  this 
charge,  have  themselves  departed  from  the  principles,  and 
some  of  the  best  principles,  of  those  in  whom  they  glory.  They 
have  lost  the  simplicity  of  the  puritan  and  pilgrim  creed,  and 
the  spirit  of  moderation,  and  calm  devotion,  and  independent 
thought  and  action,  which  once  prevailed.  They  have  given 
cause  to  the  fearless  Robinson,  could  he  address  ihem  as  he 
addressed  our  parting  fathers  at  Leyden,  to  say  again — "  I 
cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  condition  of  the  reformed 
churches,  who  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  will  go, 
at  present,  no  farther  than  the  instruments  of  their  reforma- 
tion." So  we  feel.  And  we  say  also,  of  some  of  our  ances- 
tors and  re\  ered  teachers,  as  he  said — "  though  they  were 
burning  and  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated 
not  into  the  whole  counsel  of  God  ;  but  were  they  now  living, 
would  be  as  willing  to  embrace  further  light,  as  that  which 
they  first  received." 

No,  we  are  not  recreant  to  our  fathers  of  this  church.  We 
are  true  to  them.  We  listen  to  their  teaching.  They  bid  us 
search  the  word  for  ourselves,  and  believe  not  in  them,  but 
in  God  and  Christ,  as  they  may  give  us  light.  We  go  back, 
and  we  find  liberality  and  inquiry,  freedom  and  charity,  on  ev- 
ery page  of  their  own  history.  We  find  nothing  so  marked, 
nothing  held  so  precious  and  inviolable,  as  these  cardinal  prin- 
ciples. As  they  held  them,  so  do  we ;  and  recreant  and  apos- 
tate shall  we  be  verily,  when  v/e  prove  false  to  them.  Even 
when  we  look  at  the  very  language'  of  the  creeds — though 
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creeds,  in  the  common  sense,  there  were  none — in  this  church 
from  the  first,  we  see  them  all  standing-  on  that  fundamental 
article,  which,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  under  three 
Pastors  before  the  present,  has  been  at  the  head,  and  constitu- 
ted the  very  essence  of  our  Covenants — a  firm  belief  in  the 

HOLY  SCRIPTURES  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  AS  THE 
SOLE  AND  SUFFICIENT  RULE  OF  FAITH  AND  PRACTICE. 

The  field  which  our  view  of  the  past  has  opened  to  us, 
tempts  me  on  to  other  thoughts  and  wider  views ;  but  I  must 
consider  myself  and  you,  my  friends.  We  have  seen  enough 
to  make  us  grateful  to  that  good  Being,  who  watched  over  this 
church  in  its  weakness,  who  guarded  it  in  its  dangers,  who  in- 
spired it  with  high  trust  and  humble  perseverance,  raised  up 
to  it  in  every  period  friends  and  benefactors,  reared  it  from  in- 
fancy to  maturity,  and  fulfilled  to  it  the  promise — "Though 
thy  beginning  was  small,  yet  thy  latter  end  shall  greatly  in- 
crease." Let  us  'rejoice,  with  trembling;'  trembling,  not  for 
the  faith,  but  in  the  thought  of  our  multiplied  privileges  and 
fearful  obligations;  in  the  thought  of  our  defection,  indeed, 
from  many  of  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors.  Let  us  copy,  as  well 
as  honor,  all  that  was  praiseworthy  in  them.  Let  us  follow 
them  in  all  things,  in  which  they  followed  Christ.  Let  us  live 
as  his  disciples  alone.  Let  us  deny  ourselves,  and  serve  him, 
and  serve  one-another.  Let  us  cherish  distrust  of  ourselves, 
and  confidence  in  one-another.  May  ours  be  the  spirit  of  mu- 
tual concession  and  forbearance,  not  in  matters  of  faith  only, 
but  in  all  our  intercourse  as  fellow-worshippers,  as  christians, 
and  as  men.  Remembering  always  our  accountableness  to 
God,  our  allegiance  to  Christ,  our  professions  of  charity  and 
love  to  all  of  every  name  who  share  our  frailty  and  oui  hopes, 
*'  let  us  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  we  are  called, 
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with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long-suffering,  forbear- 
ing one  another  in  love  ;  endeavoring  to  keep  the  unify  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

Brethren,  Fathers,  Friends,  let  us  dedicate  ourselves  anew, 
this  day,  with  this  renewed  House,  to  Him  on  whom  it  was 
founded,  and  to  the  service  to  which  it  was  solemnly  devoted. 
Let  us  consecrate  ourselves  and  our  children,  our  church  and 
our  faith,  our  property  and  our  lives,  the  gift  of  time  and  the 
hope  of  eternity — to  God,  to  Jesus,  to  truth,  purity,  and  im- 
mortal glory. 


"  Here  to  the  High  and  Holy  One, 

Our  fathers  early  reared 
A  house  of  prayer,  a  lowly  one — 

Yet  long  to  them  endeared 
By  hours  of  sweet  communion 

Held  with  their  covenant  God, 
As  oft,  in  sacred  union, 

His  hallowed  courts  they  trod. 

Gone  are  the  pious  multitudes, 

That  here  kept  holy  time, 
In  other  courts  assembled  now 

For  worship  more  sublime. 
Their  children,  we  are  waiting 

In  meekness.  Lord,  thy  call ; 
Thy  love  still  celebrating. 

Our  hope,  our  trust,  our  all." 
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Note  A — p.  8. 
Roger  Williams. 

Not  only  was  Ro<,^er  Williams  a  Coiigregaiioiialist  before  lie  came 
here,  but  he  came  from  the  bosom  and  the  vicinity  of  a  church  most 
remarkable,  and  as  many  would  say  now,  most  extravagant,  in  its 
adherence  to  Congregational  principles,  and  in  carrying  them  out  to 
their  full  extent.  It  is  a  memorable  fact,  that  the  four  first  ministers 
of  the  first  church  in  Salem,  viz  :  Francis  Higginson,  Samuel  Skelt- 
on,  Roger  Williams  and,  Hugh  Peters,  were  invested  with  the  pasto- 
ral office  by  laymen  from  the  midst  of  the  congregation.  And  this 
principle  was  long  persevered  in  by  the  church  and  guarded  most  jeal- 
ously, the  ministers  and  messengers  of  other  churches  not  being  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  the  services  of  ordination,  and  being  present,  if 
at  all,  only  as  spectators.  It  was  to  such  facts  that  we  referred,  in 
saying  that  the  early  churches  were  more  strictly  and  consistent- 
ly congregational,  than  many  which  have  followed  them. 

So  suspicious  was  Roger  Williams  of  every  movement  that  appear- 
ed to  threaten  in  the  least  the  entire  independence  of  his  own  and  ev- 
ery separate  church,  that  he  opposed  strenuously  the  formation  even 
of  the  Pastoral  Association  ;  and  the  fears  that  many  expressed  in  re- 
gard to  that  Association,  though  groundless  fears,  show  their  peculiar 
priciples  and  the  character  of  their  churches. — See  Upham's  Second 
Century  Lecture^  Salem,  1829. 


Note  B— p.  8. 
First  Baptist  Church,  Providence. 
Mr.  Benedict  thus  speaks  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Provi- 
dence : — 

"  This  church  has  experienced  some  changes  as  to  its  doctrinal 
7  ■ 
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sentiments ;  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  first  founded  on  the  Particular 
or  Calvinistic  plan  ;  in  process  of  time  they  became  what  our  En- 
glisli  brethren  would  call  General  Baptists,  and  so  continued,  for  the 
most  part,  more  than  a  hundred  years.  From  the  commencement  of 
Dr.  Manning's  ministry,  they  have  been  verging  back  to  their  first 
principles,  and  now  very  little  of  the  Arminian  leaven  is  found  among 
them.  From  first  to  last  the  Bible,  ivithout  comment,  has  been  their  Con- 
fession of  Faith." — {History  of  the  Baptists,  I.  p.  486.) 


Note  C — p.  9. 
Rhode-Island  Religionists. 
Seekers,  was  the  name,  as  is  well  known,  that  was  taken  by'Rog- 
er  Williams  and  those  who  withdrew  with  him  from  the  Baptists. — 
He  then  doubted  the  existence  of  any  true  church  on  earth.  His  first 
connexion  with  the  Baptist  church  has  been  differently  viewed.  It 
is  questioned  by  Callender  and  other  writers,  whether  he  ever  be- 
longed to  that  church  properly,  or  was  ever  its  regular  pastor.  That 
he  was  actively  concerned  in  its  formation,  and  regarded  virtually  as 
its  pastor  for  some  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  there  is  enough 
of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  his  actual  opinions  and  those  of  the  other 
settlers  of  Rhode-Island,  to  make  us  willing  to  smile  at  the  manner 
in  which  Cotton  Mather  speaks  of  the  religious  character  of  this 
State,  in  1695. 

"  I  cannot  leatn  that  the  first  planters  of  this  Colony  were  agreed 
in  any  one  principle  so  much  as  this,  that  they  ivere  to  give  one  another 
no  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of  religion ;  and  though  they  have  some- 
times had  some  difference  among  them,  as  to  the  exercise  of  that 
principle  also,  I  believe  there  never  was  held  such  a  variety  of  relig 
ions  together  on  so  small  a  spot  of  ground,  as  have  been  in  that 
colony.  It  has  been  a  Colluvies  of  Jlntinomians,Familists,  Jlnabap 
tists,  Antisabbatarians,  Arminians,  Socinians,  (Quakers,  Ranters,  ev- 
ery thing  in  the  world  but  Roman  Catholics  and  real  Christians ;  though 
of  the  latter,  I  hope,  there  have  been  more  than  the  former,  among 
them  ;  so  that  if  a  man  had  lost  his  religion,  he  might  find  it  at  this  gen- 
eral muster  of  opmionists." — (Mather's  Magnolia,  h.  VII.  ck  3.) 


Note  D— p.  9. 
Religious  Ldberty. 
There  can  be  no  question,  that  Roger  Williams  and  the  govern- 
-fnent  which  he  established,  deserve  all  the  praise  that  has  ever  been 
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awarded  them,  for  their  early  promulgation,  and  fearless,  consistent 
vindication  of  the  principle  of  Religious  Liberty.  We  say  consistent^ 
notwithstanding  the  alleged  exception  excluding  the  Roman  Catholics 
from  this  Liberty.  That  amounts  to  very  little.  It  is  admitted,  and 
regretted,  that  a  clause  to  that  effect  did  appear,  at  a  late  day,  in  the 
revised  statutes,  though  little  now  is  known  of  it  except  its  nullity. — 
It  is  certain  it  never  was  acted  upon,  so  that  the  great  principle  it- 
self remains  inviolate.  And  it  must  ever  stand  alike  to  the  honor  of 
one  province,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  others,  that  when,  in  1686, 
the  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Hartford  and  New  Haven, 
attempted  to  force  their  sanguinary  and  savage  laws  against  the  Qua- 
kers upon  Rhode-Island,  calling  upon  the  General  Assembly  to  unite 
in  a  persecution  of  that  sect,  and  enforcing  their  call  by  a  threat  of 
cutting  them  off^  if  they  refused,  from  all  commercial  intercourse, 
this  colony,  unmoved  even  by  the  fear  of  a  measure  from  which  they 
must  greatly  have  suffered,  made  the  noble  reply — "  We  shall  strict- 
ly adhere  to  the  foundation  principle,  on  which  this  colony  was  first 
settled  ;  to  wit,  that  every  man,ivho  submits  peaceably  to  civil  government 
in  this  colony,  shall  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science, without  molestation^ 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  with  what  directness  and  beautiful  sim- 
plicity, this  principle  was  first  expressed,  in  conclusion  of  the  code 
of  laws  adopted  by  the  first  General  Assembly,  in  1647.  "  Otherwise 
than  thus  what  is  herein  forbidden,  all  men  may  walk  as  their  con- 
sciences persuade  them,  every  one  in  the  name  of  his  God.  And  let 
the  lambs  of  the  Most  High  walk,  in  this  colony,  without  molestation, 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  their  God,  forever  and  ever." 

Again,  in  the  Preamble  to  the  charter  of  1663,  there  is  this  strong 
language,  showing  both  liberty  and  restraint : — "  That  all  and  every 
person  or  persons  may  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter, 
freely  and  fully  have  and  enjoy  his  and  their  own  judgments  and  con- 
sciences in  matters  of  religious  concernments,  they  behaving  them- 
selves peaceably  and  quietly,  and  not  using  this  liberty  to  licentious- 
ness and  profaneness,  nor  to  the  civil  injury  nor  outward  disturbance 
of  others." 

After  such  declaj-ations,  which  have  never  been  rescinded  or  vio- 
lated, it  is  idle  to  bring  up  a  clause  wiiicli  appeared  only  in  later  re- 
visions, which  could  not  take  effect  in  any  way,  there  being  no  Catho- 
lics in  the  State,  which  was  probably  introduced  merely  to  obtain 
favor  with  the  mother  country,  or  else  to  guard  this  very  liberty  of 
conscience  against  the  infringement  to  which  it  would  be  exposed  if 
Catholics  should  come  in  and  get  power,  and  which  in  fact  has  been 
a  dead  letter.  But  were  all  this  otherwise,  and  at  the  very  worst,  it 
is  wrong  in  the  extreme  to  charge  any  inconsistency  upon  Roger 
Williams  or  his  associates,  for  an  act  which  did  not  exist  till  after 
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their  time,  and  against  whose  temper  all  that  they  said  and  did  was 
totally  opposed.  Whatever  else  may  be  true  or  false  of  Rhode-Island, 
there  is  both  merited  justice  and  merited  rebuke  in  what  was  early 
said  of  the  people  of  this  State.  "They  are  much  like  their  neigh- 
bors, only  they  have  one  vice  less,  and  one  virtue  more  than  they  ; 
for  they  never  persecuted  any,  but  have  ever  maintained  a  perfect  liberty  of 
conscience,''^ 


Note  E— p.  12. 
Samuel  Moody. 

" Mr. Moody  had  many  eccentricities  in  his  conduct;  but  he  was 
eminent  for  piety,  and  was  a  remarkably  useful  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel. In  his  younger  years  he  often  preached  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  parish,  and  wherever  he  went,  the  people  hung  upon  his  lips. — 
In  one  of  his  excursions  he  went  as  far  as  Providence,  ivherehis  exer- 
tions were  the  means  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a.  church.  Though  a 
zealous  friend  to  the  revival  of  religion,  which  took  place  throughout 
the  country  a  short  time  before  his  death,  yet  he  gave  no  countenance 
to  separations.  His  spirit  was  pacific.  He  was  bold  and  resolute  in 
the  cause  of  Christ.  Such  was  the  sanctity  of  his  character,  that  it 
impressed  the  irreligious  with  awe.  To  piety  he  united  uncommon 
benevolence.  While  with  importunate  earnestness  he  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  poor,  he  was  very  charitable  himself  It  was  by  his  own 
choice,  that  he  derived  his  support  from  a  free  contribution,  rather 
than  a  fixed  salary  in  the  usual  way.  In  one  of  his  sermons  he  men- 
tions, that  he  had  been  supported  twenty  years  in  a  way  most  pleas- 
ing to  him,  and  had  been  under  no  necessity  of  spending  one  hour 
in  a  week  in  care  for  the  world.  Yet  he  was  sometimes  reduced 
almost  to  want,  though  his  confidence  in  the  kind  providence  of 
God  never  failed  him." — Allen's  Die. p.  436. 


Note  F— p.  12. 
Mr.  Cotton's  account  of  his  Ordination. 
« 23  of  October:  1728:  Was  the  Day  of  My  Solemn  Ordination 
over  a  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  In  Providence  gathered  into  such  a 
state  the  same  Day:  (N  :  B:  This  is  the  Third  that  ever  was  organ- 
ized or  Embodyed  in  the  Colony  of  Rhode-Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  and  of  the  other  two  the  Reverend  Nathaniel  Clap  and 
John  Adams  are  Pastors  both  of  them  being  Att  Newport.) 
This  Little  Flock  of  ours  Consisted  at  their  first  formal  Constitu- 
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tion  ofNine  Persons,  Males  ;  (Excjusive  of  my  self  their  Uiiwortljy 
Pastor:)  viz;  Cornelius  Salisbury:  Nathaniel  Blague:  William  Ran- 
dall: Joseph  Bagley  :  Timothy  Carpenter:  Joseph  Barstow  :  John 
Church:  Thomas  Pollok:  And  Jrhn  Taylor:  My  Ordination  was  sol- 
emnized and  Performed  in  the  following  most  decent  manner :  Viz  : 
My  Eldest  Brother  John  Cotton  Began  the  meeting  with  Prayer:  (I 
might  have  first  said  yt  before  we  went  to  meeting  the  Rev^erend 
Baxter  did  in  Cap :  Abbot's  Chamber  open  the  Council  by  Prayer : 
thirteen  Churches  with  yr  Elders  and  Messengers  being  actually 
jjresent,  at  which  time  The  Reverend  Baxter  (being  our  Moderator) 
was  unaniniously  Chosen  to  give  me  the  Charge,  and  the  Reverend 
White  to  give  me  the  Right  hand  of  Fellowship,  and  severall  others 
to  lay  on  hands,  &c.)  Then  The  Reverend  Appleton  preached  from 
6 :  Isaiah :  8  :  After  Sermon  was  over,  the  Reverend  Prince  Embod- 
ied Our  church  ;  we  each  of  us  Pastor  and  Church  mutually  renewing 
of  our  Call  and  Answer  to  and  accepting  of  each  Other  :  yn  the  Rev- 
erend Baxter  (after  yr  appearing  no  one  to  bar  our  proceedings) 
gave  me  the  Charge,  And  the  Reverend  White  the  Right  hand  of 
Fellowship :  Those  that  imposed  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  were 
The  Reverend  Baxter,  Eells,  White,  Prince,  Cotton,  And  Appleton  : 
The  Reverend  Eells  concluded  with  prayer.  (I  might  have  said  (in 
its  place)  that  the  Reverend  Baxter  did  pray  both  before  and  after 
his  charge  to  me.)  Then  I  appointed  the  last  part  of  the  118  Psalm 
to  be  sung  and  to  itt  1  added  the  Gloria  Patri  extempore.  And  then 
we  concluded  all  by  my  pronouncing  the  Divine  Blessing:  And  all 
the  Council  resorted  to  the  house  and  great  chamber  of  Cap  Daniel 
Abbott:  Where  they  had  prepared  for  them  a  very  Sumptuous  Din- 
ner, And  I  served  the  Tables,  &c.  A  very  large  Concourse  of  per- 
sons yr  were  together  on  the  occasion — for  we  sent  to  twenty- 
three  Churches  :  viz  :  To  the  Seven  United  Churcljes  in  Boston,  and 
to  two  In  ys  Colony,  to  one  In  Coneticut,  and  to  thirteen  In  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay:  eighteen  of  which  were  on  the  spot,  assisting  in  the 
Ordination,  With  their  Reverend  Elders  and  Messengers,  and  of  the 
Band-Men  there  were  supposed  to  be  near  forty.  Besides  many  Can- 
didates for  the  Ministry,  &c.  The  like  to  which,  as  to  Ministers  and 
Churches  for  ye  Numbers  and  possibly  too  for  ye  populace,  this 
North  America  never  saw :  And  oh  That  I  may  ever  more  keep  itt 
in  the  Imaginations  of  the  Thoughts  of  my  heart  The  awfulness  the 
weight  and  the  Moment  of  this  most  Arduous  Work  In  which  I'm 
engaged ;  and  Particularly  of  the  most  solemn  and  tremendous 
charge  that  has  now  been  laid  upon  me  and  I  wish  to  God  that  I  may 
so  preach  Christ  to  others  as  not  to  prove  a  cast  away  myself  but 
may  save  both  you  and  me.    Amen.  Josiah  Cottoa'." 
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Note  G— p.  17. 
The  Separates. 

As  this  matter  of  the  raajoriUj  is  always  a  vexed  question,  and  aswe 
desire  to  be  just,  if  we  can,  we  give  the  precise  words  of  the  Record. 

"  The  separate  brethren  had  before  this  pretended  they  were  the 
major  part  of  the  Church,  and  in  consequence  of  such  a  persuasion 
had  assumed  a  power  and  authority,  which  Christ  nor  his  Apostles 
never  invested  the  Church  with.  They  were  so  confident  of  their 
being  the  majority,  that  though  their  number  did  not  exceed  twelve, 
yet  they  promised  and  engaged  that  if  it  could  be  made  to  appear  that 
the  standing  part  were  the  greater  number,  they  would  acknowledge 
that  they  had  done  wrong  and  would  return,  and  that  what  they  had 
done  should  stand  for  nothing.  Whereupon  the  Reverend  Pastor 
proceeded  to  call  over  the  names  of  the  standing  part  of  the  church, 
which  was  found  to  be  fourteen  besides  two  that  at  that  time  missed 
being  mentioned,  and  which  would  make  the  number  sixteen.  But 
notwithstanding  their  solemn  engagement  and  promise,  they  neg- 
lected and  refused  to  return." 

'This  was  early  in  the  year  1744 ;  and  those  who  thus  withdrew 
and  were  suspended,  were  the  following: — "Ten  males,  viz:  Benja- 
min Cary,  Dea.  Joseph  Snow,  Thomas  Knowlton,  Alexander  M'Ka- 
ry,  Solomon  Searle,  Peter  Tift,  John  Paine,  Joseph  Snow,  Jr.,  Ebe- 
neezer  Knight,  and  Berzil  Richmond — with  fifteen  females,  &c." 

Some  of  tijese  names  may  be  wrongly  spelt ;  but  in  quoting  a  Rec- 
ord, it  is  best  to  quote  it  as  it  stands. 


Note  H — p.  17. 
Joseph  Snoio,  Jr. 

The  only  account  we  have  seen  of  Mr.  Snow's  life  or  character,  is 
that  given  by  Mr.  Benedict  in  his  History  of  the  Baptists,  I.  488. — 
"Mr.  Snow  was  one  of  the  zealous  New  Lights  of  Whitefield's  time, 
was  ordained  at  Providence  in  1747,  and  was,  in  early  life,  a  compan- 
ion in  labors  with  Mr.  Backus,  and  other  successful  itinerants  of  those 
times.  He  was  a  Poedobaptist  in  ])rincip[e,  but  vsaw  fit  to  administer 
baptism  in  any  way  his  disciples  chose  ;  and  as  the  Providence  peo- 
ple are  much  inclined  to  the  ancient  mode,  a  considerable  number  of 
them  were  immersed.  Mr.  Snow  was  well  esteemed  by  the  Baptists 
in  Providence  and  elsewhere.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
Dr.  Gano,  from  2d  Tim.  IV.  7,  8 : — "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  &c." 

Mr.  Benedict  speaks  here  of  Mr.  Snow  as  having  been  ordained  in 
1747.   It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  those  times  and  those  trans- 
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actions,  that  this  ordination  of  Mr.  Snow  is  understood  to  Ijave  re- 
sembled that  by  which  the  first  ministers  of  Salem  were  inducted  in- 
to oflice,  i.  e.  it  was  performed  cliiefl}",  if  not  wholl}^,  by  laymen.  Our 
records  tell  us,  that  this  church  earnestly  protested  against  the  ordi- 
nation, on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Snow  was  under  censure,  had  not 
been  regularly  dismissed,  and  had  not  been  "an  examined  and  ap- 
proved candidate  for  the  ministry."  This  protest  they  addressed — ■ 
"to  Messrs.  Deacon  Marsh,  Solomon  Paine,  Thomas  Denison  and 
Thomas  Stevens,  the  assuming  ordainers  of  the  said  Mr.  Snow."  No 
minister  is  here  specified  as  on  the  council,  though  we  have  been  in- 
formed there  was  at  least  one.  The  record  thus  closes.  "  But  not- 
withstanding this  remonstrance  and  protest,  the  pretended  council 
proceeded  to  the  ordination  of  said  Snow." 

Whether,  in  this  particular  act,  Mr.  Snow  and  his  associates  were 
wrong,  it  would  require  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
than  we  possess,  to  determine.  It  shows  his  independence,  though 
many  may  ascribe  it  to  different  characteristics  and  motives.  We 
are  no  friends  to  hasty  judgment,  or  any  manner  of  ecclesiastical  as- 
sumption or  interference.  The  divine  right  of  Kings,  Bishops, 
Councils,  Presbyters  and  Brethren,  seems  to  us  alike  preposterous 
and  pernicious. 


Note  I — p.  24. 
IVom  the  Providence  Gazette,  October  30,  1762. 
"  Last  Lord's  Day  morning,  departed  this  Life,  in  the  64th  year  or 
his  age,  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  John  Bass,  of  this  town — A  gentleman,- 
who  in  his  public  Performances  was  evangelical,  learned,  rational 
and  accurate  ;  and  in  private  life  was  sociable,  beneficent,  compas- 
sionate, instructive  and  exemplary.    In  his  last  sickness,  which  was 
of  long  continuance,  he  submitted  to  the  dealings  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, with  the  Patience  and  Resignation  of  a  Christian,  united  tcr 
the  calmness  and  fortitude  of  a  Hero.    His  funeral  obsequies  were 
attended  on  Tuesday  last  by  a  numerous  concourse  of  people." 


Note  K— p.  29. 
Installation  of  Rev.  Enos  Hitchcock. 
"  The  parts  were  performed  as  follows : 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Howard,  of  Boston,  began  with  prayer  ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Boston,  preached  ; 
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Rev.  Mr.  Tovvnsend,  of  Bamngtoii,  gave  the  Cliarge  ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  of  Pembroke,  gave  the  right  hand  of  Fellow- 
ship ; 

Rev.  Mr.  Rodgerson,  of  Reljohoth,  made  the  concluding  prayer." 


Note  L— p.  30. 
Chyrch  censure  taken  ojf. 
"At  a  meeting  of  the  Church,  July  IStli,  1784  ;  duly  notified — 
"The  Pastor  laid  heforethe  membersthe  annual  records  of  the 
church,  respecting  the  suspension  of  "Mr.  Joseph  Snow  and  others" 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  churcli.    The  members,  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  great  im])ortance  of  Christian  charity,  and  desirous  of 
preserving  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ: 

"Voted  unanimously — That  in  consideration  of  the  fair  character 
and  exemplary  lives  of  said  "Mr.  Joseph  Snow  and  others"  named, 
the  censure  formerly  passed  upon  them  by  the  church,  be,  and  here- 
by is,  taken  off;  and  he,  with  such  of  them  as  are  now  living,  are  re- 
stored to  the  full  charity  and  communion  and  fellowship  of  this 
church. 

"  Voted  also — That  the  church  is  ready  and  willing  to  receive  into 
their  christian  charity  and  all  good  fellowship,  tlie  Church  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Snow,  being  desirous  "above  all  things, 
to  put  on  cliarity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness."    Col.  3,  14. 

Voted  also — That  the  Pastor  be  desired  to  furnish  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Snow  with  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  votes: — which  was  done  accord- 
ingly."— Records  of  the  Church. 


Note  M— p.  31. 
Ministerial  Exchanges. 
The  allusion  that  I  have  made  to  this  subject,  may  imply  an  opin- 
ion which  I  do  not  hold.  1  mean  not  to  complain  of  the  want  of  ex- 
changes between  ministers  of  our  own  and  other  denominations.  I 
wish  indeed  that  ministers  had  the  spirit  of  fellowship,  as  required  by 
christian  charity  and  equal  fallibility.  But  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
exchanges  would  prove  best  practically,  or  that  any  of  us  would  be 
gainers  by  them.  It  is  far  more  important  and  desirable,  that  there 
be  habits  of  intercourse  and  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  out  of  the  pulpit. 
This  is  demanded,  by  the  state  of  the  community,  and  by  the  posture 
of  infidelity.  And  those  ministers  and  men  who  oppose  and  prevent 
it,  take  upon  themselves  a  responsibility,  enough  to  make  any  pro- 
testant,  or  christian,  or  fallible  creature,  tremble. 
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Note  N— p.  31. 
The  Former  House. 

I  acknowledge  the  favor  of  a  beautiful  Engraving  of  that  ill-fated 
church,  executed  by  William  Hamlin,  of  this  city  and  society.  It 
confirms  what  we  have  said  and  heard  of  the  house.  Though  of  less 
costly  and  durable  materials  than  the  present,  it  was  a  little  larger, 
and  with  its  two  towers  must  have  made  a  more  imposing  appear- 
ance. In  the  Discourse  which  Dr.  Hitchcock  preached  at  its  Dedica- 
tion, from  Ps.  cxxii.  1,  2,  he  intimates  his  own  satisfaction  and  the 
general  opinion  in  regard  to  the  building,  by  cautioning  his  hearers, 
with  his  characteristic  simplicity,  not  to  let  their  principal  pleasure 
in  coming  there,  "  he  the  gratification  of  the  eytP 

The  destruction  of  this  house  was  caused  by  an  insane  man,  who, 
impelled  probably  by  the  double  power  of  insanity  and  an  old  grudge 
against  the  Society,  communicated  fire  to  the  house  by  perforating  a 
column,  and  inserting  a  lighted  candle.  Yet  this  was  called  by 
some  a  judgment  of  heaven  !  The  new  heresy  of  Unitarianism  was 
just  declaring  itself,  and  this  was  a  designed  rebuke  !  Alas,  since 
that  time,  or  before,  almost  every  denomination  in  the  land  has  in- 
curred a  similar  judgment !  But  it  is  too  solemn  a  subject  for  trifling. 
Let  Christians,  of  the  19th  century,  acknowledge  the  presence  of 
God,  and  adore  his  power,  and  bless  his  goodness,  with  higher 
thoughts  and  better  purposes,  than  are  implied  in  these  pitiful  and 
wicked  bickerings. 


Note  O— p.  37. 
Dr.  Hitchcock's  Doctrines. 

The  change  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  was  noticed  in  the 
last  half  of  Dr.  Hitchcock's  ministry,  related  to  the  use  of  Trinitarian 
forms  and  phrases.  He  did  not  declare  the  change  formally,  but  si- 
lently discontinued  these  peculiarities,  especially  the  singing  of  the 
Doxology,  and  those  threefold  ascriptions  at  the  close  of  his  prayers, 
which  are  of  human  device,  substituting  for  them  Scriptural  forms. 

Since  writing  these  Discourses,  I  have  learned  a  fact  which  is  in-^ 
structive  on  this  point,  as  indicating  the  earlier  bent  of  his  mind.— 
While  he  was  a  chaplain,  he  was  in  habits  of  intercourse  with  anoth- 
er chaplain,  who  was  quite  « orthodox."  This  man  used  afterward 
to  hint  at  Dr.  Hitchcock's  unsoundness  in  the  faith,  as  he  regarded  it ; 
and  said  that  Dr.  H.  himself  told  him  more  than  once,  that  he  had 
examined  one  after  another  of  those  doctrines  which  are  termed  or- 
thodox, and  which  he  with  others  had  taken  for  granted,  and  set  them 
aside ;  so  far  at  least  as  not  to  feel  that  confidence  in  them,  or  attach 
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to  them  that  importance  which  was  common.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful 
praise,  in  any  case,  to  say  that  he  held  those  views,  for  he  certainly 
did  not  preach  them.  And  it  would  seem  enough  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion, that  out  of  eight  or  ten  published  discourses  from  him,  there  is 
not  one,  nor  a  page  or  line  that  we  have  seen,  that  is  inconsistent 
with  Unitarian  preaching  and  believing. 

We  have  presented  these  facts,  not  in  eulogy  or  vindication  of  Dr. 
Hitchcock,  for  had  he  held  the  opposite  opinions,  we  should  have 
felt  the  same  respect  for  his  character  and  gratitude  for  his  services. 
But  it  has  been  thought  right,  if  not  necessary,  to  settle  this  questioUj 
from  the  circumstance,  that  in  this  case  as  in  almost  all  similar  cases, 
it  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  bequests  which  Dr.  H.  made  to  this 
church  have  been  turned  from  their  designed  use,  and  are  in  fact  il- 
legally, at  least  doubtfully,  held  by  a  Unitarian  Society.  In  answer 
to  all  such  allegations  or  suspicions  or  hopes  or  fears,  we  simply 
quote  the  language  of  the  instrument,  by  which  the  legacy  was  orig- 
inally made. 

Dr.  Hitchcock's  Will  is  dated  Jan.  7, 1803  ;  and  begins  thus: — 
Imprimis:  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  preserving  religious 
Institutions,  and  the  necessity  of  establishing  Funds  for  the  support 
of  Religious  Worship,  I  give  to  the  Benevolent  Congregational  Society 
in  Providence,  Five  shares  in  the  Providence  Bank,  estimated  at  two 
thousand,  five  hundred  dollars — the  dividend,  interest  or  income 
only  arising  t!  erefrom,to  be  applied  solely  to  the  support  of  a  learn- 
ed and  pious  mhiister  of  the  CoNGREGATioNAi.  Order:  &c." — His 
other  bequest  was  made  in  similar  language.  Congregational  is  the 
only  condition  annexed ;  unless  the  terms  "learned  and  pious"  be 
thought  to  involve  a  condition.  And  that,  we  suppose,  must  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Society  who  are  to  choose  the  pastor,  not  of 
other  Societies,  however  orthodox,  or  other  individuals,  however  as- 
suming. 


Note  P— p.  38. 
Ordination  of  Henry  Edes. 
July  17, 1805.  The  Council  convened  at  the  chapel  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  after  the  usual  proceedings,  the  exercises  were  assigned 
and  performed  as  follows  :  Introductory  Prayer,  by  Rev.  William  E. 
Cbanning,  of  Boston ;  Sermon  by  Dr.  John  Eliot,  of  Boston,  from 
Luke  X.  18 ;  Ordaining  Prayer  by  Rev.  James  Wilson,  of  Providence; 
Charge,  by  Dr.  John  Lathrop,  of  Boston  ;  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship, 
by  Dr.  John  T.  Kirkland,  of  Boston;  Concluding  Prayer,  by  Rev.  Th. 
Gray,  of  Roxbury.  The  other  members  of  the  Council,  as  Pastors, 
were  the  Rev.  Pitt  Clark,  John  Hill,  John  Piper,  Samuel  Watson, 
Henry  Wight. 
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Note  Q— p.  39. 
Dr.  Edes*  Address,  ^c. 

The  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  House,  May  29, 1815^ 
was  an  event  of  peculiar  interest,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  for- 
mer House  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  promptness  of  spirit  and 
generosity  of  plan  with  which  this  was  begun.  And  there  was 
another  cause  of  peculiar  interest.  The  destruction  of  the  former 
House  had  been  regarded  by  some  as  Oi  judgment,  as  we  intimated  in 
another  place.  We  do  not  suppose  this  was  a  general  feeling,  but  it 
was  thought  sufficiently  so  by  Dr.  Edes,  to  call  for  an  allusion  at 
least.  And  every  one  must  approve  the  manner  in  which  he  refers 
to  it.  We  give  parts  of  his  Address,  from  the  records,  beginning  with 
the  subject  of  their  recent  loss. 

— "  We  who  were  most  nearly  and  deeply  affected  by  this  occur- 
rence, considered  it  ourselves,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  viewed  by 
others,  as  a  judgment  from  heaven  upon  us — not  sent  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  our  distinguished  transgressions,  the  peculiar  heresy  of  our 
doctrines,  or  the  uncommonly  wicked  practices  of  our  lives ;  "  not 
because  we  were  sinners  above  all  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem,"  but  as 
a  merited  correction  from  our  Divine  Father,  which  we  hope  will  be 
religiously  improved  by  us,  and  ultimately  made  to  work  for  our 
good,  as  we  are  assured  all  things  will  towards  those  who  fear  God,. 
Bowing,  as  we  trust,  with  christian  resignation  to  this  correcting 
stroke,  and  confessing  the  goodness  as  well  as  justice  of  God  in  its 
infliction,  our  desire  and  our  intention  now  is  to  l  epair  the  breach  he 
has  made  upon  us — to  rebuild  our  ruined  walls,  and  from  the  aelies 
of  our  old,  to  cause  to  spring  up  a  new  edifice  to  the  honor  of  his 
name ;  fervently  praying,  that  botli  as  respects  the  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  the  building,  and  the  zeal  and  piety  of  those  who  may  here- 
after worship  in  it,  the  glory  of  the  latter  temple  may  be  incompara- 
bly greater  thaii  that  of  the  former.  With  our  own,  we  hope  the 
prayers  of  all  catholic  Christians,  will  ascend.  At  least,  we  should 
be  extremely  sorry  to  su]jpose,  that  there  should  be  any  so  uncharit- 
able in  their  feelings  and  principles,  so  unfriendly  to  our  interests  as. 
a  christian  community,  as  not  to  wish  us  God  speed.  Towards  our 
fellow-christians  of  every  denomination,  we  have  ever  cherished 
sentiments  of  cordial  esleem  and  good  will.  The  rights  of  con- 
science, which  we  hold  among  the  dearest,  and  which  we  are  ready 
to  defend  at  any  risk,  we  have  never  been  disposed  to  deny  to  others. 
Our  affections  have  never  been  withheld,  nor  our  fellowship  refused 
to  any,  merely  on  account  of  a  diversity  in  their  forms  or  modes  of 
worship,  or  a  variance  from  our  own  in  what  we  are  led  to  consider 
speculative  j)oints  in  theology.  We  acknowledge  all  as  Christians, 
who  conscientiously  ])rofess,  as  we  do,  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
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in  sincerity  and  truth  ;  and  whether  of  our  own  particular  commun- 
ion or  not,  we  never  have  failed,  and  I  trust  never  shall  fail,  to  pray 
that  "grace,  mercy  and  peace  may  be  multiplied  unto  them."  We 
receive  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  containing  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
agreed  and  determined  to  construe  their  meaning  for  ourselves,  and 
desiring  to  make  them,  and  them  only,  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  our 
practice.  We  claim  no  infallibility  of  judgment  in  our  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  doctrines  they  unfold,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we 
shrink  from  the  anathemas  and  reproaches  which  our  openly  avowed 
sense  of  their  sacred  contents  may  draw  upon  us.  Our  spiritual  ed- 
ifice we  profess  to  build  upon  that  foundation  which  God  has  laid  in 
Zion,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone,  in  whom  we 
hope  all  the  building,  fitly  framed  together,  will  grow  up  into  an  Ho- 
ly Temple  in  the  Lord." 

The  address,  after  laying  the  corner-stone,  closes  thus  : 
"To  this  spot,  as  in  times  past,  may  many  soon  again  resort,  to 
hear  these  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  proclaim  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men.  Here  may  a  new  altar  for  spiritual  worship 
be  erected,  and  therefrom  may  pure  and  abundant  incense  of  prayer 
and  praise  rise  up  in  acceptance  before  the  throne  of  God.  Never, 
within  these  walls  which  we  hope  to  see  swiftly  rise  upon  this  foun- 
dation— never  may  the  bloody  or  persecuting  spirit  of  bigotry  take  up 
her  residence  or  erect  her  standard.  There  may  religious  intoler- 
ance, gloomy  fanaticism,  ignorant  and  over-heated  zeal,  or  pharasai- 
cal  pride,  never  find  a  place  ;  but  there  may  the  anffel  of  love  descend, 
the  heaven-born  spirit  of  charity  ever  delight  to  live  and  dwell.  To 
this  spot,  at  no  distant  time,  may  many  come  to  plume  their  wings 
for  flight  to  happier  worlds,  and  in  the  temple,  about  to  be  here  erect- 
ed, may  thousands,  born  and  unborn,  become  prepared  for  a  building- 
of  God,  a  house  not  made  witli  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 


Note  R — ^p.  41. 
Present  Covenant  of  this  Church. 
«  We,  whose  names  are  undersigned,  do  humbly  and  solemnly  de- 
vote ourselves  to  the  service  of  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

We  profess  our  firm  belief  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  as  containing 
the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  engage  to  take  them  for  our  sole  and 
sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

We  do  covenant  and  engage  to  and  with  each  other,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  our  relation  to  the  visible  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  signi- 
fied by  our  baptism,  we  will  walk  together  as  a  Christian  Society  in 
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the  faith  and  order  of  the  gospel — agreeaWy  to  the  laudable  practice- 
of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  New-England. 

And  we  do  farther  engage  that  we  will  endeavor  ourselves,  and, 
so  far  as  in  our  power,  will  strive  to  induce  all  under  our  care,  to 
live  in  all  good  conscience  towards  God  and  man ;  professing  our- 
selves to  be  in  charity  with  those  of  every  communion,  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth. 

For  the  faithful  performance  of  these  engagements,  we  depend  not 
on  our  own  unaided  strength,  but  on  the  assistance  ofthe  divine  spir- 
it, which  is  promised  to  all  who  sincerely  ask  it. 

We  rely  for  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  our  future  and  final  salva- 
tion, on  the  mercy  of  God,  as  declared  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ.  And 
we  beseech  our  Heavenly  Father  to  strengthen  us,  and  to  enable  us 
to  keep  this  our  covenant  inviolate  ;  and,  at  last,  to  unite  us  to  the 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born,  which  are  written  in 
heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect." 

This  Covenant  is  signed,  in  the  presence  of  the  Pastor,  by  those 
who  join  the  church,  their  names  having  been  previously  announced 
from  the  pulpit.  Nothing  is  read  or  said  to  them  in  public,  except 
in  the  case  of  their  being  unbaptised,  when  baptism  is  administered 
in  the  usual  way  previous  to  communion,  in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
gregation or  ofthe  church  only,  as  they  prefer,  the  former  being  the 
accustomed  and  almost  universal  mode.  Communion  is  administer- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  service,  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  every 
month.  On  the  Saturday  evening  previous  to  each  communion,  the 
members  of  the  church,  both  male  and  female,  hold  a  meeting  at 
some  private  house,  for  religious  exercises  and  social  intercourse, 
when  a  discourse  is  read  and  prayers  offered  by  the  brethren  in  ro- 
tation, the  Pastor  taking  no  part,  and  not  being  present  unless  per- 
fectly convenient  to  him.  This  is  an  old  practice,  recently  revived, 
one  in  which  all  appear  to  take  satisfaction,  and  one  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  exert  good  influences  in  many  ways. 

There  are  two  standing  rules  of  this  Church,  which  may  be  pecu- 
liar to  it.  One — "  That  the  Covenant  be  read,  at  least  once  every 
year,  to  the  church  ;  the  members  standing  up  in  token  of  their  con- 
sent and  renewal  of  it." — This  is  usually  done  the  first  Sabbath  in 
May.    The  rule  was  adopted  and  the  practice  begun  in  1783. 

The  other  rule,  adopted  at  the  same  time,  is  as  follows : — "  That 
the  Pastor  be  directed,  on  sacrament  days,  before  the  assembly  is 
dismissed,  to  invite  all  members  of  other  churches,  who  are  present,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  denomination,  to  sit  down  with  us  at  the  table  of 
our  common  Lord  and  Saviour.''^ — There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  this 
practice  itself,  for  we  believe  it  is  observed  in  all  our  churches  at 
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least.  The  peculiarity  is,  that  it  is  here  an  early  and  standing  rule 
of  the  church.  They  chose  not  to  leave  it  to  the  (hscretion  of  the 
Pastor,  nnd  v.ot  to  let  it  be  his  invitation  alone,  but  to  make  it  their 
own  voice  and  their  own  d'redion. 


Note  S— p.  42. 
Installation  of  Edward  B.  Hall. 
The  present  Pastor  of  this  church,  was  installed  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, 1832.  Services  of  Installation  were  as  follows:  Introducto- 
ry Prayer  by  Rev.  John  P.  B.  Storer,  of  Walpole,  Mass.;  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Orville  Dev/ey,  of  New-Bedford,  from  Ps.  xl.  9,  10 ;  Installa- 
tion Prayer  by  Rev.  Francis  Parkraan,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  Charge  by 
Rev.  Comers  Francis,  of  Watertown,  Mass.;  Right  Hand  of  Fellow- 
ship, by  Rev.  F.  A.  Farley,  of  Providence  ;  Address  to  the  people,  by 
Rev.  Caleb  Stetson,  of  Medford,  Mass. ;  Concluding  Prayer,  by  Rev. 
S.  J.  May,  of  Brooklyn,  Conn. 


Summary. 

A  table  cf  prominent  events  and  dates  may  be  found  convenient 
for  reference. 

This  Society  first  met  for  worship,  A.D.  J 720 

Erected  first  House  for  woj  ship,  1723 

Emplo3^ed  stated  Preacher,  Samuel  Moody,  1724 

Settled  a  Pastor,  and  embodied  a  Church,  1728 

Divided,  by  the  secession  of  Mr.  Snow  and  others,  1743 

Formed  the  "  Benevolent  Congregational  Society,"  1770 

Engaged  for  one  year  an  ordained  minister,  John  Lathrop,  1775 

Erected  a  second  house  of  worship,  [dedicated  Aug.  16,]  1795 

Lost  that  house  by  fire,  [June  14th,]  1814 

Erected  a  third,  the  present  House,  [dedicated,  Oct.  31,]  181G 

Helped  to  form  a  second  Church,  of  its  own  faith,  1828 

The  Pastors  have  been, 

JosiAH  Cotton,  nineteen  years,  1728  to  1747 

John  Bass,  six  years,  1752  to  1758 

David  S.  Rowland,  twelve  years,  1762  to  1774 

Enos  Hitchcock,  twenty  years,  1783  to  1803 

Henry  Edes,  twenty-seven  years,  1805  to  1832 

Edward  B.  Hall,   1832   
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